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‘Charmin, Man’ 

An addendum to Ron Rosenbaum’s 
charmin’ feature on Charmin [‘‘The 
Great Toilet Paper War’’—December 
1975]. There was one facet of P&G’s 
marketing ‘expertise’ that he may not 
have been aware of. In the fall of 1969 I 
was associated with the public rela- 
tions firm of Rogers, Cowan and Bren- 
ner in New York. One of their ac- 
counts was Charmin. We were handl- 
ing PR for the test market area of 
Detroit . . . where it was being launch- 
ed as a “toilet paper for blacks’”— 
though a bit more subtle than that. 
What they did was to stock up stores in 
the black areas of the city, and then 
have Charmin sponsor rock concerts 
and other activities featuring black 
entertainers. It was the first time I 
learned of the possibility that blacks 
have different toilet tissue needs than 
whites. 

Needless to say, the experiment was a 
failure—though I can’t help wondering 
who they would have cast as the black 
Mr. Whipple and whether they would 
use such lines as “You really make it 
with Charmin, man,” or “You can’t 
make it without it.!”” 

—Tania Grossinger 
New York, N.Y. 


'No Second-Hand Deals’ 


I generally admire your publication, 
and at first glance Chris Welles’s article 
on Bruce Springsteen’s press relations 
seemed reasonably astute [‘‘Born to Get 
‘Itchy Excited’ "—January 1976]. But 
then I got to the jump pages and found 
myself quoted (“The story,” Jim 
Willwerth said, ‘is the man, not the 
hype . . . etc.”), and things fell apart. 
I’ve never talked to Welles in my life. 

In fact, I’ve talked thus far to only 
one publication about the Springsteen 
business: an Amherst, Mass., under- 
ground newspaper. In that case, the 
writer used badly selected parts of the 
conversation—including, approximate- 
ly, the above quote—to buttress an 
angry thesis about Time’s lack of 
musical sophistication. 

From the Amherst underground, 
okay. From Chris Welles of [MORE], 
no second-hand deals. [MORE] is sup- 
posed to be in the business of 
discouraging these practices. Let your 
writers call if they want information. 

—James Willwerth 
Time 
New York, N.Y. 
Chris Welles replies: 1 did, indeed, take 
the quotation at issue from The Valley 
Advocate in Ambherst and, in 
retrospect, I concede I should have 
credited that publication. Nonetheless, 
since Willwerth says the quotation ap- 
proximates what he said and that he 
finds my article reasonably astute, I’m 
not sure what all the fuss is about. If 
I've caused him any embarrassment, 
however, I’m sorry. 


Attention, Writers 

Your piece by Andrew Ward on the 
freelancer’s bible, Writer's Market 
(“Hitler As An Amateur Pain 
December 1975], does everything but 
tell the reader where she/he can obtain 


a copy of the spanking new 76 edition. 

Allow me. For $12.50, postpaid, we 
will send Writer's Market ‘76 to any 
freelance writer who expects to make 
more than $12.50 this year. Payment in 
advance, please. 

—John Brady 

Editorial Director 

F&W Publishing Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Freedom of information 

A paragraph in the January issue of 

[MORE] about the Rosenbergs [‘‘Pry- 

ing Out The Truth’’] catches my eye 

and can use some clarification. The 
paragraph, near the end, says: 

An early court decision, handed down 
Nov. 11 in U.S. District Court, 
Nashville, has indicated, however, 
that the Justice Department is at- 
tempting to abide by its stated policy 
of ‘maximum disclosure.’ Judge 
Frank Gray, Jr., ordered the release 
of personal information—age, ad- 
dress, general background—on per- 
sons ch with federal crimes to 
the Nashville Press. While Justice 
may be attempting to abide by the 
spirit of FOIA, the FBI remains 
steadfast. 

I think perhaps you have given 
Justice Department too much credit 
and Judge Gray not enough. Here is the 
sequence. On Sept. 25, 1975, Charles 
H. Anderson, U.S. Attorney in 
Nashville, issued a memo to news per- 
sonnel. It said he detected a conflict 
between the Freedom of Information 
Act and the new Privacy Act. He said he 
was taking a “conservative and 
cautious” interpretation of the law and 
that his office would no longer provide 
newsmen with age, employment, 
marital status, circumstances  sur- 
rounding arrest, or scope of investiga- 
tion, concerning a criminal defendant 
as his office had done in the past. 

The Nashville newspapers, Banner 
and Tennessean, though separately 
owned and in vigorous editorial com- 
petition with one another, joined in 
this instance to intervene and were, 
themselves, joined by WI'VF, Channel 
5, and by Sigma Delta Chi. Judge Gray 
heard the case which was brought 
against both Attorney Anderson and 
Attorney General Edward Levi. The 
first defense of the local U.S. Attorney’s 
office was that the issue would soon be 
made moot by some new guidelines the 
Justice Department would issue which 
U.S. Attorney Anderson said would 
restore the old liaison between his office 
and the press and would set the prob- 
lem aside. 

- Judge Gray nonetheless decided to 
hear the case on its merits and on Nov. 
18 (not Nov. 11) entered a declaratory 
judgment for the plaintiffs from media. 
In the key part, Judge Gray ruled that 
the Freedom of Information Act re- 
quires and the hae Act does .not 
prohibit the kind of information on 
criminals sought by the press. Judge 
Gray ruled that the requested informa- 
tion did not constitute an unwarranted 
invasion of privacy and ordered Ander- 
son to resume disclosure of the re- 
quested information. 

Now we get to the point. After this 
court decision, Order No. 633-75 entiti- 
ed “‘Notices of Systems of Records pur- 





suant to the Privacy Act of, 1974"’ was 
issued by the Office of the Attorney 
General in Washington. This 
presumably was the earlier referred-to | 
set of guidelines. The pertinent part of | 
that order reads: 

Release of Information to the news 
media. Information permitted to be 
released to the news media and the 
public pursuant to 28 C.F.R. Section 
30.2 may be made available from 
systems of records maintained by the 
Department of Justice unless it is 
determined that release of the specific 
information in the context of a par- 
ticular case would constitute an un- 
warranted invasion of personal 
privacy. [Italics are mine.] 

Thus the Justice Department has said | 
only that it is a judgmental matter. In- 
formation may be released from 
Justice Department sources if those 
sources determine that to do so would 
constitute an invasion of privacy. Ex- 
cept in Nashville where a court deci- 
sion has been made, it would seem that 
Justice Department has invited restric- 
tions on information dependent upon 
determination by someone, local or in 
headquarters, whether privacy has been 
violated. That is where we were when 
Charles Anderson decided information 
on indicted criminals was indeed an in- 
vasion of privacy. Whether Justice 
Department Order No. 633-75 is in 
violation of Judge Gray’s Nov. 18 
declaratory Judgment, has not been 
tested. 

Sorry this is so complicated. My in- 
terpretation here is that Justice 
Department has done nothing special to 
abide by the spirit of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

— Wayne Sargent 

President and Publisher 

Nashville Banner 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Time of Death 


I am unaware that Brazil uses a calen- 
dar different from mine, but barring 
that remote possibility, I note a glaring 
error in your otherwise informative 
piece on Vladimir Herzog [January— 
1976]. Contrary to the assertion by 
Alan Ternes, it was a physical im- 
possibility for security police to visit 
Herzog’s TV studio on “Friday, Oct. 
27” because there was no such day in 
197S. If he means Friday, Oct. 24, it 
would follow that a major fact in the 
story—the date of Herzog’s death—is 
erroneous. If, in fact, Herzog died in 
jail the day following the police visit to 
the studio, his death must have oc- 
curred on Oct. 25, and not on Oct. 28, 
as reported. 

It’s a sad day when one of the na- 
tion’s key journalism reviews can’t 
even get an obit straight. It makes one 
wonder how the same bungling editors 
who let this elementary error get into 
print qualify to sit in judgment of other 
writers and publications. 

—Sam A. Gronner 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Editors’ reply: Our error. Vladimir 

Herzog did, indeed, die in Brazil on 
Oct. 25, not on Oct. 28 as we reported. 


The Claiborne Flap 

Lori Shulman reports that Joan Whit- 
man -(New York Times family/style 
editor). said that there was very little 
reaction tothe Nov. 14 Craig Claiborne 
article three days after the story ap- 
peared on page 1 of the Times [The 
Big Apple-—December, 1975]. But ,in 
fact, the J¥gues was so swamped with 


(continued on page 24) 
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Posing A Rather Simple Question 


OSEBUDS to Chicago Tribune | 


| reporters George Bliss and Chuck Neu- | 
| bauer 


for their seven-month in- | 
vestigation last year of massive housing | 


| abandonment caused by Federal Hous- | 
| ing Administration ineptitude. As a | 
| result of the Trib series, which con- | 


firmed charges by angry homeowners, | 
FHA radically transformed its pro- 
cedures and took the unprecedented 
step of temporarily suspending a First 
National City Bank mortgage sub- | 


sidiary from doing business with the | | § 


government. 
Bliss, 57, and Neubauer, 25, set 
out to learn why several thousand 
FHA-insured homes in Illinois are va- 
cant, vandalized and blighting sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. Stories 
about bureaucratic ineptitude often 
founder in the same morass of flow 
charts and gibberish the journalist 
seeks to expose. Reporters Bliss and 
Neubauer, however, managed to write a 
lucid and informative series by doing 
what the FHA failed to do: they got out 
of the office. 
Neubauer and Bliss toured hun- 
dreds of burned out shells still carried 
on FHA books as viable housing; many | 
were generating fat fees for mortgage 
companies supposedly looking after the 
homes. They traced the history of each 
house. Plowing through fire de- 
partment files, foreclosure documents, 
land transfer records and leaked FHA 
memos, the Tribune reporters ulti- 
mately followed the trail back to the | 
FHA itself and the agency's incestuous 
relationship with the mortgage com- | 
panies it ostensibly supervises. 

The Tribune made sense of a very | 
complex scandal by posing a rather | 
simple question that dailies rarely 
bother to ask: how does an industry 
make its money, and what are the con- 
sequences for the public? Often, 
government programs in partnership 
with private enterprise marry the worst 
features of both—the inefficiency of 
socialism and the entrepreneur’s greed. 
In this case, the mortgage banking in- 
dustry in concert with a friendly FHA 
makes its money by peddling risk-free 
federally-insured mortgage loans to 
gullible homebuyers who can’t afford 
them, and repossesses the houses as 
soon as the buyer falls behind in his 
payments. After the FHA bails out the 
mortgage company, the houses can lie 
vacant for years, during which time the 
same mortgage company collects fees 
for “‘securing”’ the property. By the time 
the FHA catches up on the paperwork, 
the wrecks often must be torn down, or 
sold to speculators by the FHA at a 
fraction of their former value. The 
government takes an average loss of 
$13,300 on each foreclosed house, the 
Tribune found. 

Even though the subject of mortgage 
banking is technical and potentially 
soporific, the Bliss-Neubauer series-was? 
executed briskly. For example, part 
three opened with this lead: ' 


For the last seven years unscrupu- 

, lous, busine ep jn this sor dlls 

’ been mak an of dolfats in ‘ 

gagés’ with vir: 

tually no risk to their own pocket- 
books. 





| a bureaucratic power struggle, 


All they have to do is lie, cheat, 
commit forgery and fraud... . 


Among other things, Bliss and Neu- 
bauer found that: 


¢ In house after house, mortgage 


| companies were paid sums running into 
_ thousands of dollars to perform work 
| that was often never done. Bliss found | 


Abandoned home in a Chi- 
cago neighborhood and 
Chicago Tribune's Neu- 


bauer (left) and Bliss: Mak- 
ing sense of a very complex 
scandal, and getting results. 


¢ FHA refused to put temporary 
tenants into foreclosed houses to keep 


| the properties secure from vandals; 


¢ FHA customarily sold foreclosed 
properties to speculators with no con- 


{-cern for whether the house would be re- 
| stored or left vacant. 


one “house’’ for which a mortgage com- | 


| pany received maintenance fees that 


the 
Washington FHA office that sends out 
the maintenance checks was refusing to 
inform the Chicago office, so field in- 
spectors were unable to verify whether 
the work was actually done. 


¢ In violation of FHA regulations, 
many mortgage companies failed to 
check loan applicants’ claimed income 
or the quality of the house. The FHA it- 
self was not spot checking the loan ap- 
plications, but rubber-stamping insur- 
ance commitments. 


© In violation of other FHA rules, 
certain mortgage companies were fore- 
closing on FHA-insured mortgages as 
fast as possible. Borrowers slightly be- 
hind on their payments found it impos- 
sible to make contact with the actual 
holder of the mortgage, since mortgage 
bankers typically operate on a shoe- 
string and sell the mortgages they origi- 
nate to out-of-town investors. 

The most scathing indictment, how- 
ever, was reserved for the FHA itself, 
which was found to be insuring mort- 
gages willy-nilly and absorbing a huge 
loss when many invariably turned sour. 
Bliss and Neubauer reported that the: 


¢ FHA exercised no effective control 
over the mortgage companies it does 
t business with; 
e FHA kept no records on the fore- 
closure rate of each company; 
¢ FHA almost never imposed any 
sanctions on mortgage companies 
found to be violating FHA rules; 
¢ FHA’s national office discouraged 





field offices from investigating abuses; 


The series, which began last summer, 
is still haying impact. Almost immedi- 


| ately, two Congressional investigations 
turned out to be a vacant lot. Because of | 





confirmed the Tribune’s account. 
Housing and Urban Development Sec- 
retary Carla Hills sent in 30 Federal 
auditors to examine mortgage company 
records. They were followed by a Gen- 
eral Accounting Office investigation, a 
separate inquiry by HUD’s inspector 
general, and a HUD policy-level task 
force. The task force report confirmed 
almost everything in the Tribune series, 
and admitted a few things the paper left 
out. Mortgage approval, the task force 
conceded, is “almost automatic.’” HUD 
“has no comprehensive information 
system to monitor unsuccessful home 
mortgages.’’ HUD has simply assumed 
that lenders “operate with great integ- 
rity,”” and consequently operates with 
“limited or no controls,’ and almost 
never takes action against mortgage 
companies, according to the HUD task 
force. ~ 

Embarrassed by the Tribune revela- 
tions, HUD Secretary Hills is now re- 
vamping FHA procedures. The FHA 
will now inspect every property within 
five days of its turnover to HUD; there 
will be spot checks of joan applications, 
face-to-face interviews with home- 
owners in danger of foreclosure and a 
requirement that lenders forbear for at 
least six months before moving to fore- 
close. A new mortgage review board is 
to recommend sanctions against offend- 
ing leaders. Advance Mortgage, a sub- 
sidiary of New York’s First National 
City Bank, has been placed on proba- 
tion for six, months. and its Los 
Angeles office ‘temporarily ‘suspended 
from making FHA insured loans. 

—BOB KUTTNE' 
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Blondie and Dagwood—symbols of oppression? 


Life Among The 
Bourgeoisie 


Za Rubezohn, newspaper of the Soviet 
Journalists Union, has fingered 
Dagwood and Blondie Bumstead as 
typical examples of how the capitalist 
system exploits American families. 
Dagwood’s worries about making 
ends meet in an economy of ever-rising 
prices are shared by tens of millions of 
workers in capitalist countries, the 
newspaper stated. 

Dean Young, who draws the comic 
strip created by his father Chic 
Young, staunchly defends Dagwood’s 
position. “His life represents everyday 
occurences in middle class families,” 
says Young. “He is certainly happy to 
be living in a free society.’ 

When the strip began in 1930, 
Blondie Boopadoop was a flapper. In 
1933 she married Dagwood 
Bumstead. His wealthy family was 
horrified, disinherited him, and Dag- 
wood’s days as a wage earner began. 
““Dagwood has had his share of prob- 
lems—everyone has,” Young ex- 
plains, ‘but he’s managed to survive 
and be happy through his love for 
Blondie.” 

—KRIS NICHOLSON 


G.E. Theater 


At a Dec. 9 New York state en- 
vironmental hearing, Gerald Lauer, a 
principal witness for General Electric, 
admitted under cross-examination 
that there were errors in his previous 
testimony about the levels of a con- 
troversial chemical found in Hudson 
River fish near two GE plants. Lauer 
had first testified that the level of PCB 
(polychiorinated biphenyl) was below 
federal requirements. Then, ac- 
cording to the Dec. 10 New York 
Times account, under questioning by 
Philip Gitlen, counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conserva- 
tion, Lauer conceded that 

there had been confusion over the 





kind of fish tested, precisely where they 

had been caught, how they were label- 

ed and what levels of PCB ... they 

contained. 
He also admitted to misplacing a 
decimal point in his statistics, that 
most of his data came over the phone, 
that he had not doublechecked data 
too dim to read and finally, that the 
levels of PCB were in fact above 
federal minimum standards in several 
fish. 

These admissions were a major 
development in the hearings, in which 
GE was being accused of violating 
state water quality standards. But the 
Dec. 10 editions of two upstate 
newspapers, the Schenectady Gazette 
and the Middletown Times Herald- 
Record, reported only Lauer’s 
original contention. There was no 
mention of the relevations turned up 
by cross-examination. The reason— 
the Gazette had used an Associated 
Press dispatch, while the Her- 
ald-Record had depended on United 
Press International. Both wire service 
stories were rewrites of a GE press 
release. 

The GE press release had been 
hand-delivered to the AP and UPI 
Albany offices on the day of Lauer’s 
testimony. The GE account began: 

“The average concentration of PCB’s 
in the edible portions of fish samplings 
taken in the Hudson River above and 
below the General Electric Company’s 
Hudson Falls and Ft. Edward 
capacitor plants are well below the re- 
——_ set by the Federal Drug 
dministration (FDA) Dr. Gerald 
Lauer, Vice President of Ecological 
Analysts, Inc., said here today. 

Both wire services led off with a 
similar version of the above. Neither 
had attended the day’s hearings. Ac- 
cording to AP state editor Charles 
Hanley, ‘“‘the desk here [in Albany] 
had instructions from me not to go 
ahead with a story based on a GE 
handout and to wait and see what the 
Albany Times-Union came up with.” 
But commerce intervened. “Ap- 
parently one of our clients wanted an 





revolution. 





Let He Who Is Without Sin. . . 


In Tom Stoppard’s new play, Travesties, now on Broadway, Henry Carr, 
a minor British consular official, and his butler Bennett have been dis- 
cussing Lenin’s attempts to return to Russia for the beginning of the 


CARR (aside): Bennett seems to be showing alarming signs of irony. I 
have always found that irony among the lower orders is the first sign 
of an awakening social consciousness. It remains to be seen whether it 
will grow into an armed seizure of the means of production, distribu- 

' ‘tion and excharige, or spend itself in liberal journalism. ; 











early story,” Hanley continues, and 
the story got written anyway. He says 
the AP dispatch was updated within 
several hours with reports of the 
cross-examination taken from the 
Times-Union. 

Jack Maloy, news editor at UPI’s 
Albany bureau, explained UPI’s per- 
formance. ‘‘Dec. 9 was the day [Gov.] 
Carey presented a new tax program,” 
he says. ““We used the troops down 
there. Normally we do our best to get 
both sides, but this time we didn’t. 
When you get the ball thrown at you, 
you either hit it or you miss it. That 
day we missed.” 

—JIM KAPLAN 


Hearts & Flowers 


Death in Pittsburgh, not a pleasant 
prospect to begin with, can become 
even less convenient for those wishing 
to exit with a minimum of pomp. The 
city’s two daily newspapers, the Press 
and the Post-Gazette, both refuse to 
print the phrase ‘‘please omit flowers” 
in paid death notices. Their policy is 
not to accept any “negative”’ 
advertising—that is, ads advocating a 
boycott of any so-called “‘legitimate”’ 
product. 

On Oct. 28, about 15 members of 
the Alliance for Consumer Protection 
picketed the offices of the two 
newspapers, which share a common 
advertising department. The Alliance 
claimed that the policies on death 
notices “frustrate the wishes of the 
bereaved at a time of sorrow and 
stress, and mislead the public as 
well.” 

The Press covered the demonstra- 


tion in a story that included a state- 


ment by the Press explaining its 
policy: 
It is true that we do not accept for 
publication the statement ‘Please omit 
flowers.’ However, we do offer an alter- 
native which we believe accomplishes 
the same purpose in a — rather 
than negative manner. That is, a state- 
ment suggesting what the family of the 
deceased would prefer instead of 
flowers. . . . This policy obviously has 
overwhelming public approval. For ex- 
ample, during the eight years of the 
current editor's tenure the Press has 
printed thousands of death notices and 
obituaries—yet this complaint is the 
only one he has received. 
The story, which carried no byline, 
was written by “the current editor,” 
John Troan. The “one complaint’’ he 
cites had been received last year by the 
Alliance and conveyed to the State 
Bureau of Consumer Protection. Soon 
after, Deputy Attorney General How- 
ard Voigt visited Troan. Voigt says 
“the tone of the meeting clearly in- 
dicated my disagreement with the 
policy.’’ He says he did not pursue 
litigation at the time because he did 
not think he could prove violation of 
the state’s consumer protection law; 
but Voigt says he is still considering 
possible avenues of prosecution. 
Troan, however, ended his Oct. 28 ar- 
ticle with the impression that the 
state had found the complaint un- 
justified, noting: 


In view of this and in view y of the fact 
the state is no longer pursuing this 
matter, the. continued harassment by 
the Alliance is unjustified. 


The next day, Oct. 29, the Post- 
Gazette ran a news story about the 
demonstration, in which its own 
business manager, Ray Burnett, said 
the Post-Gazette determines its own 
advertising policies. “But we do not 
believe in negative advertising,” said 
Burnett, ‘‘and offering the alternative 
of suggesting where the bereaved 
family would prefer memorials be sent 
is a fair policy.” 

In fact, the ‘‘fair policy” is a 
mockery of language. The papers 
do not allow “a statement sug- 
gesting what the family would 
prefer instead of flowers.” They on- 
ly permit an independent sugges- 
tion for a memorial contribution, 
not a preference for that contribu- 
tion instead of flowers. 





The newspapers’ policy on death 


| He never wanted flowers—but he died in Pitisburgh. - 
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notices is part of a general stance of 
courting the business community, 
rather than one aimed specifically 
at maintaining the small accounts 
of florists who advertise. Still, the 
reaction of several floral advertisers 
is telling. If death notices read 
“please omit flowers,”’ “It would 
hurt my business,”’ says Fred Dietz, 
a florist in nearby Bellevue. ‘We've 
been fighting this kind of policy for 
years."" Adds Mike Vergato, 
manager of Shackleford-Maxwell 
florists in Monroeville, “If the 
Press or Post-Gazette started say- 
ing that, I'd stop advertising.” 
—ROBERT M. EZZELL 


Taste of the Times 


Responding to a federal court decision 
that a stay in an Alabama prison was 
“cruel and unusual punishment,” 
Governor George Wallace suggested 
at a Montgomery press conference on 
Jan. 14 that a large Wallace-for- 
president vote might result in the ad- 
ministering of a “political barbed 
wire enema’’ to some federal judges. 
The quote was included in local news 
accounts and in stories written by 
United Press International and The 
Associated Press. Ray Jenkins, the 


New York Times stringer in Mon- 
tgomery, also filed a story containing 


Wallace: ‘true gutter style’? Wate Wants 
the remark. But when the Jan. 15 
Times appeared, Wallace’s judicial 
prescription had been excised from 
the story. 

This omission outraged Stephen 
Suitts, director of the Alabama Civil 
Liberties Union. Suitts suggested that 
the Times was applying abnormal 
standards of fairness to Wallace to 





avoid accusations of displaying a 
northeastern media _ establishment 
bias against him. Irving Horowitz, a 
Times assistant national editor, says 
he was not involved in the editing of 
the story, but that the remark had 
been removed because it “wasn’t in 
good taste.’’ National editor David 
Jones declined to return repeated 
phone calls. 

The national desk’s sensibilities 
were undoubtedly offended several 
days later, however, when Tom 
Wicker used the passage in his col- 
umn on the Times op-ed page. 
Wicker, who had no problems pro- 
cessing his copy, called the remark 
indicative of the governor's “‘true gut- 
ter style.” 

—KEN KALFUS 


Waltzing Around 


The Florida Times Union, the daily 
newspaper that dominates Jackson- 
ville, the northeast quadrant of 
Florida’ and a good part of 
southeastern Georgia, hadn’t planned 
on covering the Better Government 
Forum the night of Oct. 28. 

Not that the city government 
couldn’t be better. A committee head- 
ed by State Senator Dan Scarborough 
was reviewing the city fathers’ record 
in handling things for the last several 
years, and the review was making some 
city fathers unhappy. John Lanahan, 
the city council president and a man 
with a history of taking various pokes, 
jabs, and non-verbal right swings at 
opponents who nettled him, was 
among the least happy. But John 
Lanahan is not a man to let small an- 
noyances interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The Better Government Forum was 
the billing given to an evening of free 
drinks and dinner at Strickland’s 
Townhouse Restaurant, courtesy of 
the Northeast Florida Builders Asso- 
ciation. Wearing a Richard Nixon 
facemask and a witch’s-dunce-cap, 
Lanahan was there having a drink 
and a good time, clowning for a 
Times-Union photographer, when 
State Senator Scarborough walked 
down the hall. Lanahan made a com- 
ment in language that was less than 
politic. Scarborough suggested such 
language had no place among the 
guests of Better Government. Lana- 
han removed his coat, mask and cap, 
and the two men walked outside to re- 
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The Leaders of Tomorrow 


For those who deplore increasing mechanization, the news is disheartening. 
“Some of us on The Miami Herald made a survey,’’ James L. Knight, board 
chairman of the Herald wrote recently in Editor & Publisher. ‘We learned 
how boys—at least one—have changed. 

“One vice-president asked a carrier as he stuffed papers into the sack on 
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Florida State Senator Dan Scarborough and Jacksonville City Council President John 
Lanahan debate the merits of home rule at the Better Government Forum. 


solve the disagreement. 

Sensing a legislative decision in the 
making, the Times-Union 
photographer followed; he was not 
there on assignment, but he knew a 
photo opportunity when he saw one. 
Before the maitre 'd hustled him away 
from the parking lot, he got one good 
shot of Lanahan holding Scarborough 
in an armlock on the hood of a Datsun 
240Z. 


The photographer got back to the 
paper and printed up several copies of 
the picture. There was much laughter 
in the photo lab and in the newsroom. 
But on the city desk, there was con- 
sternation. Jacksonville is a railroad 
town, a chamber of commerce town. 
The Times-Union is owned by the 
Seaboard Coastline Railroad, and it is 
not known for boldness in reporting or 
editorial comment unless the board of 
directors favors the people or projects 
involved. 

The city editor sought guidance 
from the managing editor, whose in- 
clination was to print the picture with 
a story for Thursday morning’s paper, 
but first to seek authority from the ex- 
ecutive editor. Finally, by telephone 
from home, Florida Publishing Com- 
pany President Robert R. Feagin 
joined the debate on the journalistic 
merits of printing the picture of the 
two elected leaders fighting over the 
merits of home rule at the Better 
Government Forum. The decision was 
not to print, and the next morning, 
the Times-Union carried a_ story 
toward the bottom of the local section 
page, without the picture. 

The paper’s management told the 
photographer it wanted the negative 
and any prints he had made, and the 
photographer began to beseech his 
friends to give back their copies. 

David Dorney, a Times-Union 
police reporter, held onto his. 

That night, Oct. 30, WJXT, the 
Post-Newsweek television station, car- 
ried a short piece about the reported 
fight along with a flip comment from 
Lanahan, who said he and Scar- 
borough were just waltzing around, 
doing the -minuet. Then WJXT 
reporter Bill Baxter found out Dorney 
might have a copy and asked him for 
it. Dorney, who thought the Times- 
Union should have run the picture, 
gave up the print. 

On Oct. 31, at the end of the news, 
the WJXT anchorman said, “This is 


‘the scene described by Council Presi ait 





dent John Lanahan as a minuet.” 
The picture came on the screen. In the 
studio, a cameraman locked on the 
picture and moved back and forth, in 
and out. In the control room, someone 
played a tape of a minuet. On televi- 
sion screens all over town, Lanahan 
and Scarborough danced across the 
hood of the 240Z to the strains of 
Mozart. 

All over Jacksonville, there was 
much laughter—except in the Times- 
Union city room. Dorney was soon 
questioned and, after he confessed, 
was fired. 


—DUDLEY CLENDINEN 


‘Spacemen in Utah’ 


Ten years ago, the Los Angeles Free 
Press, catering to an emerging 
counter-culture, saw its circulation 
climb to 100,000. More recently, that 
figure has been reduced by two-thirds, 
and the paper’s owners decided that 
its anti-establishment tone needed to 
be changed. Editor Penelope Greno- 
ble decided to clarify the new direc- 
tion desired by the publishers in an 
internal memorandum. She wrote that 
henceforth the Free Press would ap- 
peal to the “Archie Bunker”’ reader, 
while employing “a superficial ap- 
proach to coverage,” an ‘“‘emphasis 
on sensationalism” and the “use of 
hearsay and innuendo.” 

After the memo’s contents were 
reported by a local television station, 
the publishers quickly issued a press 
release repudiating the proposed 
changes. The memo was not intended 
for the public, noted co-publisher Don 
Partrick, and was “for a good part 
totally incorrect.” 

Nonetheless, a four-page promotion 
edition of the “‘new L.A. Free Press”’ 
soon appeared, carrying on its cover a 
headline in large red _ letters, 
SPACEMEN IN UTAH, plus a half- 
page picture of “Hef's Barbie Doll.” 
Recent issues have included lengthy 
pieces about UFO’s. 

There have been other inconsisten- 
cies in the owners’ actions. On Dec. 
30 they fired Grenoble—in large part 
because she had failed to support the 
changes in editorial policies set forth 
in the memo. Then they turned 
around and hired Mike Parrish, 
formerly of San Francisco’s City 
magazine, who, as the new editor, 
an he will — back the “old” Free 
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‘My importance Impressed Me’ 


‘l approached every 
assignment with 
preconceived notions. 
All respectable citizens 
were to be treated 
with warmth and 
admiration, regardless 
of the evidence of my 
eyes, which sometimes 
showed me stupidity 


or hypocrisy.’ 
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BY MARK HARRIS 


In 1944 almost any young man eager to become a 
writer thought of his hometown newspaper as a 
place to begin, and I thought of mine, which, hav- 
ing no place for me, sent me up the line of the New 
Haven Railroad to Port Chester, New York, where 
I was engaged at $30 a week. Later, after my editor 
saw me reading the classified advertisements of 
The New York Times, my salary was raised to $35. 
I paid $4 a week for a little room on Poningo Street 
near the firehouse, and for a year saved on food 
bills by regular attendance at luncheon or dinner 
meetings of that profound variety of service. clubs 
and beneficent organizations then abounding in 
Port Chester, as they no doubt abound elsewhere, 
and which were anxious that news of their activities 
be reported in The Daily Item. Every weekend | 
carried my laundry to Mount Vernon to my 
mother. 

The Village of Port Chester was 30 miles 
north of New York City. Its population was 25,000 
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persons—so, at least, I told people who phoned to 
inquire, and no one ever contested my figure. Life 
in that place impressed me as purposeful, and my 
own, therefore, as also purposeful, for it was I, as 
reporter, who seemed to give reality to events. The 
idea that the stories | wrote were only the fuzziest 
representations of actual occurrences was not an 
idea my mind was capable of receiving, for | lived 
then in a state of unconsciousness, of subjectivity, 
under the impression of a single reality apprehen- 
sible to anyone who stood before it and looked at it. 
I was widely praised not only by my fellow-workers; 
whose opinion was that I had a positive flair for my 
work, but by many people whose names I placed in 
the newspaper, whose organizations or causes or 
projects or businesses | advanced, thus awarding 
people and things a dignity even greater than they 
dreamed. 

I approached every event, every assignment, 
with preconceived notions. The service clubs, war 
veterans, Red Cross, firefighters. and all other 
respectable citizens were to be treated with warmth 
and admiration, regardless of the evidence of my 
eyes, which sometimes showed me stupidity or 
hypocrisy. | was too uncertain of myself to trust my 
own senses. For example, I went one day to see a 
young lady whose husband had been killed in ac- 
tion. She asked me where to collect the insurance, 
pressing me again and again upon that question. 
Yet the article | wrote told of her tearstained 
cheeks, her brave weeping. her affectionate han- 
dling of the souveners of his life. 

I survived in Port Chester as society itself 
survives there—by the process of suppressing the 
true news, cultivating the habit of suppression so: 
earnestly that eventually it becomes.habitual and 
absolytely unconscious. If a Rotary Club speaker 
were to rise and say, “Here are the facts,"’ and then 
give no facts, but only hope or wish or delusion, it 
would be improper for his fellows to point out to 
him his idiocy. It was a social contract my un- 
consciousness then accepted. 

My importance impressed me. My tele- 
phone constantly rang, | sometimes talked on two 
at once, my mail was laid upon my desk by an of- 
fice girl, and at press-time the day's newspaper 
was brought to me by a printer's devil in coveralls 
who wore a paper cap, ate his lunch out of a pail. 
and_therefore must have been inferior to me. My 
pockets were filled with important memoranda. 
and my head was filled with confidential informa- 
tion. My value was acknowledged. and I was 
disinclined to question the verdict of the communi- 
ty. 

On the other hand, | also formed an attach- 
ment to a small group of people who were then 
forming a Port Chester branch of the American 
Labor Party. Some of the people of the group were 
Communists, some were not, some were aware that 
others were, some were not, and I was indifferent 
to the distinctions, for all of them promised eman- 
cipation for the Negroes. At most, 20 people were 
involved, but the newspaper publicity I gave to 
their meetings and their declarations made them 
appear numerous and significant. 

Twenty years later, when the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was questioning my 
wholehearted Americanism, it referred itself to this 
period of my life, when I was secretary of the Port 
Chester Branch of the American Labor Party. But 
that Party was rather conventional. My associates 
valued me, and voted me my office, becausg of the 
publicity | could give them. Their thoughts were 
aimed at press notice. which gave them a reality in 
their own eyes. Many people Left, Right, and 





Mark Harris teaches English at the University of 
Pittsburgh and is the author of nine novels, among 
them Bang The Drum Slowly and Killing 
Everybody. This article is excerpted, from his 
autobiography, Best Father Ever Invented, to be 
published by The Dial Press next month. 
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Center think they have accomplished their goals 
once they have placed their names in the 
newspaper. Twenty years later, at a time of my life 
when the FBI approved me for my dress, my status, 
my references, and my possessions, I was less 
American than ever, for I held the revolutionary 
view that publicity was not only worthless but 
harmful, vitiating causes it pretended to assist, 
contaminating pure ends with impure means. I had 
tried that route, and I knew. 

At the time, however, the little outcast 
group of left-wingers was my spiritual home. Only 
they, in all Port Chester, openly discussed the 
plight of the Negro, Their insistence that 
capitalism was to blame for the sorry condition of 
the Negro was uninteresting to me, although I was 
prepared to allow them any upheaval they desired 
if only they would end racial discrimination. | 
worked one year in Port Chester for the capitalist 
press and the Communist front. I made the news, 
and | also wrote it up—writing, for example, a let- 
ter of protest to an industrial firm, complaining of 
that firm’s employment policies with respect to 
Negroes, and at the same time writing a news arti- 
cle for The Daily Item beginning, ‘Officials of the 
Port Chester Branch of the American Labor Party 
today issued a strenuous protest. . . .”” Perhaps I 


even wrote the news article before I wrote the letter. 
Perhaps I never even wrote the letter at all. 


mm mind often darts back to that room on 
Poningo Street, near the firehouse, where writing 
so much began for me. There I observed within 
myself my necessity for an invisible stimulant 
without which I could not write. I required an op- 
ponent, a foe, someone in whom to produce envy or 
someone whom I might reasonably hate. When | 
was writing, my hatred generated me. I expected it, 
I induced it, I regretted it, I demanded that it 
arrive on time for work, I dismissed it when it had 
earned its pay, but I could not relinquish it nor dis- 
charge it altogether. 

It was never the emotion itself I enjoyed, but 
_.the achievement which the emotion produced, and 
'] ‘thetefore lived with it if, not happily at least 

resigned to its daily demand upon me. It was my 
psychic energy, my fuel, spinning the wheels of the 
cycle of hatred producing work, work producing 
envy, and envy or hatred bouncing back to me from 
him whom I had wounded, wherefore I began 
again on the following day. 

When I received from Reynal & Hitchcock 
an advance payment of five hundred dollars for my 
novel I was stunned. The idea that my novel would 
gain money for me had never occurred to my mind, 
and I had no plans for the money when it came. 

Unaware how quickly a large sum can grow into a 
‘small sum and disappear, I did what appeared 
logical: I quit my job at the Jtem. Now I was a 
writer. It hadn’t taken long at all. I had read of the 

_ hard struggles of writers who had labored for many 

years without achieving financial independence, 
but my situation, it appeared, was different. 

Reynal & Hitchcock was the first publisher 
to whom my manuscript had been submitted. My 
father had carried it there on a holiday, had found 
the office closed, and had gone back again when 
business was resumed. Reynal & Hitchcock had 
published Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, on a 
Negro theme, and was a logical choice, although | 
was certainly disappointed, when I first visited 
those offices, to discover no Negroes about, and to 
hear various members of the editorial force talking 
about all sorts of things besides the Negro problem. 
My editor was Frank Taylor, who warned me not to 
raise too high my hopes for commercial success. I 
had given it no thought at all. I cared only for 
changing the world, and I was certain my book 
would simply sweep the country, forcing all white 
persons into moral review, and all Negroes into 
gratitude. 

Taylor also emphasized that he was in- 
terested not only in this, my first book, but my 
books to follow; my future affected also the future 


of the new publishing house, whose plan it was, - 


Taylor said, to be brave and courageous without 


\ Van ua \ 


sacrificing quality. I could not understand what he 
was saying. I perceived no difference between the 
beautiful and the profitable, Alfthe books | read 
were brave and courageous, amd-also appeared to 
be doing well financially. | chose my reading from 
the best-seller list of The New York Times. 

The walls at Reynal & Hitchcock were 
painted lemon, the conversation was advanced 
beyond anything I had ever heard, the men were 
learned, and the women so stylish that they sailed 
beyond the range even of my fantasies. They were 
not women you'd knock out of bed with baseballs. 
One day I sat for a photographer against a lemon 
wall. I had shaved well, I wore a clean white shirt 
and a dark knitted tie and round GI eyeglasses 
with silver frames. The photographer was impa- 
tient with me. Somehow I fell beneath her idea of 
a proper subject, and she must have said, “Just be 
yourself,’’ not an easy assignment, for I had no 
idea what I was or what I wanted to look like, and 
at last she made the best of things, and photo- 
graphed me, and preserved me forever for the 
jacket of my book—a boy, 22 years old, uneasily 
feeling that he was being used, but by whom he did 
not know. I went on another day to a cocktail par- 
ty, where Eugene Reynal honored me by coming 
toward me and shaking my hand, but standing and 
facing me only long enough for a hired photog- 
rapher to squeeze off a picture. Our relationship 
ended abruptly with the popping of the bulb. It was 
a good lesson to me. I may have been rather a sen- 
sation in Port Chester, but to Mr. Reynal I was on- 
ly an inconvenient young man who was going to 
cost him money, whose hand he would shake out of 
duty, and hold only so long as dosnt re- 
quired. 


$ wanted to change the world; or so | 
thought. Luckily for the world, I was prohibited 
from doing so. As early as August, 1944—three 





Fear of Privacy 


I was nineteen, and in my innocence I did not 
understand why [Elsa Maxwell] was famous, 
nor why the people she wrote about were 
famous. If I saw no connection between their 
existence and their presumed value I assumed 
that the emptiness was my own: they must be 
valuable, else why would the newspapers buy ’ 
her column? Later I would understand that 
their claim to fame was their being known, and 
she was known for being known to them, and 
the more she mentioned them the better known 
they became, and she as well; and we in 
turn—we readers—participated by reading, 
thereby almost ourselves becoming known. ~ 

It eased our fear of privacy or anonymi- 
ty, the fear we have that we have no lives 
unless our lives are public, that our existence 
remains uncertified until certified by associa- 
tion, usually in the public prints. I think this 
lies at the basis of the anguish of my friends, 
who think themselves alienated from American 
life because alienated from public life, feeling 
powerless, feeling apart from history, but who 
are truly by these very standards wholly 
American, never more so than when measuring 
thejr own success or failure against the stand- 
ard of being known. 

Young manhood is amusing, and too 
easy for a writer to “do.” Almost all male 
writers do it without surpassing it, dying 
young, remembered best for the work which 
was least, trapping themselves by trying to do 
it again, and failing, and growing bitter, and 
piling high the wreckage of American novelists 
who become less known the older they grow, 
and so despair, and make the mistake of 
assaulting the system. But democracy never 
promised instant recognition. It promised only 
to keep open the lines of conversation, and suc- 
ceeded, and with all its blemishes was the best 
of all systems. _ —M.H.. 
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months after I joined The Daily Item—\ yearned 
for a situation in which my world-saving inclina- 
tions were more consistent with editorial policy, 
and I began to make efforts to join the staff of the 
newspaper PM, in New York City; August 10: “To 
PM but couldn’t get in.”” Later, when I managed to 
get indoors at PM, I was briefly interviewed by an 
editor named Arnold Beichman. As we talked, I 
was thrilled to see Negroes wandering about the of- 
fice, and I thought that in so happy an environ- 
ment I would certainly find relief from whatever it 
was that was distressing me. I have no memory of 
my conversation with Beichman, but I must have 
told him that, and surely I told him, as a means of 
verifying my talent, that Reynal & Hitchcock had 
accepted my novel. He offered hope and reas- 
surance, and I felt myself to be practically a 
member of the staff. In conversations with friends I 
contrived to mention my having met Beichman, 
presenting the idea that he was a close friend, for I 
thought of him as famous. 

Not until May, 1945, however, did my 
famous friend hire me, and I went about Port 
Chester saying farewells and hearing that I would 
be missed and feigning a sadness I did not feel. I 
moved to a little room at 40 West 12th Street in a 
house, someone told me, once occupied by Mark 
Twain, though whether that was true I never knew, 
and in any case such a fact was meaningless to me, 
for Mark Twain was deep in the American past, 
and I believed in nothing but the present. 

I paid $6 a week for a room rather longer 
than it was wide, with a low ceiling: I was perfectly 
comfortable seated or lying. There was a trick to 
closing the door: I entered, I backed myself against 
the wall, I swung the door, and I nimbly leaped out 
of its path while it closed itself. To open the door, I 
reversed the process. I had no private bathroom, 
but there was a tub in the public hall, enclosed by a 
screen. It was a heavenly place. In my room I 
began two novels I never finished, and put final 
touches to my manuscript for Reynal & Hitchcock. 
I worked at PM from four in the afternoon until 
midnight, and I prowled the streets after-hours in 
search of disreputable women. 

Reputable women I did not understand. I 
had apparently been taught that love was separate 
from physical passion, so that when I sensed pas- 
sion in girls I loved, I feared that their characters 
had begun to deteriorate. I did not think of myself 
as lovable. I was overwhelmed by the quantity of 
my deficiencies. 1 was neither handsome nor 
clean-minded, and my prospects were poor. I was 
argumentative, socially graceless, I couldn’t dance, 
I couldn’t sing, I didn’t bathe, I drank sloppily, I 
had a smoker’s cough, and my posture was poor. 
How love that? Therefore, when at least one girl 
declared that she loved me, I became convinced 
that she possessed some basic defect of her own. 
She had, it is true, a discolored tooth. I could 
forgive her nothing for her bad judgment in loving 
me, whereupon, one summer day, she swam far out 
into the ocean, meaning to kill herself, not because 
of me, I think, for I was but one item of her total 
discouragement, but because my stupidity sug- 
gested the vastness of stupidity and cruelty in the 
world. My immunity to love terrified her. Unable 
to carry through her suicide, she signaled for help, 
our ways parted, we lost touch, and she remained 
in my mind forever. 

I recognized no reality except my own, no 
conviction except my own, and no purposes except 
my own, about which, in any case, I was extremely 
vague. I quickly discovered at the newspaper PM 
the very thing I had discovered in the army—my 
personal distress preoccupied me. I was of no use 


-in the larger scheme. 


My immediate superior at PM was Seymour 
Peck, later of the Times, who told me less than a 
month after I began that I probably wouldn’t do. 
June 11: “Walked to Village with Sy, who told me 
Bob is not too pleased with my work.” It was a 
great effort for Peck to tell me this, and no doubt 
for Bob Hague to have told Peck, for they were 
both by nature the kindest of men. They were 
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satisfactorily carry out the simplest duties. One 
would have thought that a young man who could 
more or less organize a whole novel could more or 
less organize a few columns of newspaper copy and 
send them downstairs to the printer: for that was 
my work, to get the copy through. We were the 
“critical” pages—Hague on music, Peck and 
McManus on movies, Kronenberger on theater, 
and I on captions and fillers and headlines. I saw 
no point to it, and I was bored and distracted and 
irritable, and never understood that these were, in 
fact, sound reactions to real causes of distress: for 
what distressed me, though I couldn’t have said it, 
was that PM’s noble intentions for itself were lost 
among ignoble means. Its writing was bad, and its 
biases defeated good journalism. The haste of the 
critical reviews was irresponsible. That much I 
knew. I was in the wrong business, never in the 
least suspecting it. 

When at last, on July 8, Bob Hague actually 
fired me, he did so with a thousand apologies and 
real sorrow, softening the blow with compensating 
kindnesses. But fired I was. I had worked there less 
than two months. “Future doubtful, but am not 
upset,” says my Diary for that day. 
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As.my.fathes saw it, it was simple: I could 
‘mot keep Fa 5 Im the army I had floundered 
about, and I had tiow had two jobs in a year—what 
Sort of future was I building, what sort of idle 
floating was this? He had no more idea than I that 
I might be someone unknown to both of us, that I 
was not necessarily less worthy than the sons of his 
friends, who found jobs and kept them and grew 
with the business. A boy got a job and moved up, 
up, up. When my brother surrendered a job in 
favor of another, which paid less, my father broke 
with my brother for life. 

Unknown to my father, a few days after I 
was fired I declined a well-paying job as a ghost, 
though the work would have cast me in the role of 
Robert Marks, Elsa Maxwell’s ghost whom I had 
so ardently admired in 1942. How incredible that I 
so easily passed up the opportunity to imitate him 
in 1945! Something must have been happening 
within me, alerting me to things which were not 
mine. 

I went to the Mirror Building, where I had 
worked three years before. There I was offered a 
job by International News Service—in St. Louis. I 
accepted instantly. PM or Hearst, all was one. On 
my last day in New York, Frank Taylor of Reynal 
& Hitchcock took me to lunch, and Seymour Peck 
took me to supper. 

At Grand Central I stood for an hour by the 
gate, waiting to enter, and when the gate was open- 
ed, and the crowd began to move, my ticket was 
gone. I must have dropped it. I looked down. A 
man said, ‘Maybe you're stepping on it,’”’ and I 
thought But if I'm not I'll not go, that's how Fate 
means it to be. It was a small ticket, the size of 
tickets issued for shorter distances, as between New 
York and Mount Vernon—a forty-dollar ticket no 
bigger than thirty-cent tickets—and when at last I 
lifted my foot, there it was, as Fate intended. In a 
tradition I had scarcely heard of, I passed through 
to my train. I was not the first Amercan gone west 
for a new start. 


W.... was Judy Garland, singing on the 
trolley-car? Where was Margaret O’Brien, and 
where was the gentle old bulldog licking up the 
flour theown down by Margaret O’Brien while Judy 
Garland was singing on the trolley-car in the movie 
I saw on a Saturday night in Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, with a Port Chester girl named Connie Scar- 
fone? I stepped from the air-conditioned coach in- 
to the violent heat engulfing me, and my thought 
was to turn back, to go home. 

My boss at the St. Louis bureau of Interna- 
tional News was Dave Park, who, when I entered, 
was playing an electric fan on a bucket of ice, for 
Dave was something of a scientist, who said, a 
month later, when news of the atomic bomb rang 
bells on our teletype, “Oh, I read about all that 
long ago in science fiction.”” He was a stamp collec- 
tor and a crossword-puzzle addict and a graduate 
of Princeton whose delicacy was greater than his 
job demanded. Not to lose caste among 
newspapermen, he appropriated a touch of 
cynicism, but in fact he cared a great deal about in- 
justice without being able to do a single thing to 
stop it. He was a prisoner. Later, when I discovered 
Thoreau, I knew that he spoke of lives of quiet 
desperation with Dave Park in mind. 

Park was 10 years older than I, patient and 
indulgent with me, full of kindness and goodnes$ 
and generosity, as people had been kind and good 
to me—Robert Marks and Nora Sexton in New 
York, Mrs. Fendley in South Carolina, Captain 
Banister and Captain Albin in the army, Peck and 
Hague at PM, Frank Taylor at Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Rotarians and Communists in Port Chester, 
and the girl in Greenwich Village with the dis- 
colored tooth. He had found a room for me near 
Shaw Gardens. My landlady had a daughter not 
much older than I, with whom I suffered many of 
the disadvantages of a residence almost like mar- 
ried life. I never so much as touched her, but I was 
forever imploring her to lower her radio, which in- 
terfered with my writing. She, in turn, repeatedly 
recommended the bathtub to me, once calling me 
into the bathroom to show me where it was and 


how it worked, turning one faucet and then the 
other, and explaining, this is hot, this cold, mix 
them and you get warm. We lived a truce which 
descended into silence. They hated Negroes, Com- 
munists, Jews, foreigners, Catholics, and all Pro- 
testant sects except their own. 

I arose every workday at four o’clock and 
rode an “owl” bus downtown. That winter the bus 
was warm and comfortable, and I enjoyed being 
abroad at such an hour, except for the rats sleeping 
for warmth on manhole covers, who scattered at 
the sound of my feet. Their fear filled me with my 
own. On the bus I studied Russian from a little 
book guaranteed to make it easy, for‘! met many 
Communists who told me that Russia was the land 
of the future, and I wanted to be able to converse 
with the future. By seven o’clock I had rewritten 
the leading items of the morning’s Globe- 
Democrat, sending out to the world news of St. 
Louis. Then I crossed the street for scrambled 

Ss. 

Union Station, lying between my room and 
my office, connected me to where I had been in the 
early weeks before I became connected to where I 
was. I ate many meals there, read the day-old New 
York Times, and scouted for girls who were lonely 
like me. Gradually I entered the city. I scouted for 
girls in the lovely parks which redeemed the city, 
sometimes renting a bicycle to cover more ground; 
and it was in Forest Park on rented bikes that I was 
soon to ride with the girl I had not yet met but was 
soon to marry and thereby end the nightmare of 
fatigue produced by this restless racing down the 
streets. 

Sooner or later I would have encountered 
the Communists of St. Louis. As it happened, I en- 
countered them on the most significant date of the 
twentieth century, in the following way: I had 
worked all day. In midafternoon our teletypes rang 
bulletins to tell us that an American airplane had 
dropped an atomic bomb on the city of Hiroshima. 
Bulletins were bulletins, and I was accustomed to 
their ringing. I routinely tore the page from the 
machine and routinely carried it down the hall to 
the city room of The Star-Times. At quitting-time I 
went home. “Worked until 4,”” says my Diary for 
August 6. I wrote some letters and I went to sup- 
per, and I walked on Gravois Avenue, soon com- 
ing upon a marvelous vision: there, in a storefront, 
freely mingling, were Negroes and whites, and 
many girls of both colors. Of course I entered. 

There I found my circle and my church, my 
college and my club. I had heard of Karl Marx. I 
had never read him. Nevertheless, I imagined that 
I believed in him, I condemned capitalism, I felt 
myself to be allied with the working class, I ad- 
mired Russia, bumbled at love with Communist 
girls, outgrew the company, and drifted away. I 
never regretted the experience, never disowned it, 
never betrayed it. 

Shortly afterword, in Edgar Lee Master’s 
biography of Vachel Lindsay, I read the following 
perplexing sentence: “Money is all, practically and 
in the Marxian sense.” When at last, years later, I 
understood it, I knew that he had described me as I 
had been that summer in St. Louis. All that I truly 
wanted was hidden from me. I wanted my own life, 
as I had wanted it in the army, but that was selfish, 
and I translated my desire into a social idealism ac- 
ceptable to myself. I wanted a respectable place in 
the community. I wanted not a room but a home. I 
wanted to be influential. I wanted to be called upon 
for my opinions. I wanted to govern, I wanted to 
change the world. 

Prevented from doing these things, I 
pretended to despise the rich and ruling classes, 
and my disaffection became the basis of my writing 
during the following decade, by which time, in the 
process of condemning the culture, I would win my 
own place within it, at last achieving and possess- 
ing everything I formerly despised. From that 
eminence I could at last return to the boy’s position 
whose blindest instincts had been, after all, ab- 
solutely right. I would be a Marxian, still without 
having read Marx; and a pacifist, knowing none of 
the literature of pacifism. Money :was all, for 
money would free me for the intelligent study of my 
own life. s 
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National 4-H Forestry Award winners, front to rear: Jeffrey Little, John Pfleiderer, Melinda Hadden, Craig Jerabek, Steve Welches, and David Doherty, Jr. 


How six 4-H members became the 
proud parents of over 60,000 baby trees 


n the year 2000, Americans will 
I use about twice as much paper 
and wood products as they use 
today. And the U.S. Forest Service 
predicts that America’s commercial 
timberlands won’t be able to keep 
up with the demand. 

Our hope lies to a great extent 
in concerned young people—like 
these six teen-agers who won 
the National 4-H Forestry Award 
and scholarship. That’s why we 
sponsor the awards. 

Together, Craig Jerabek, David 
Doherty, and Jeffrey Little plant- 
ed over 57,000 of the 60,000 seed- 
lings— enough to keep a city of 
16,000, people supplied in paper 


for an entire year when the trees 
are grown. 

Melinda Hadden has planted 
1,200 Christmas trees. 

John Pfleiderer has researched 
and fought Dutch elm disease. 

Steve Welches has planted over 
1,200 shrubs for animal cover. 
And David Doherty has built dens 
and brush piles for rabbits and 
small game birds. 

Fortunately, these six teen-agers 
aren’t alone. There are 100,000 
more 4-H members also working in: 
forestry. And forest companies 
pulling on the same team. 

We’ve developed a Supertree 
—a southern pine that grows taller, 


straighter, healthier, and faster 
than ordinary pines. 

We’re moving ahead on fertili- 
zation techniques. Tree Farm — 
programs. Forest research. A Land- 
owner Assistance Program. 

Will all this be enough to keep 
the world’s fiber supply going 
strong? It’ll help. But more must 
be done. 

If you’d like more information, 
write to Dept. 161-A, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 10017. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Victor Juhasz 


‘Please Kill: Withdrawn By Censor’ 





George Verghese is one of India’s most 
distinguished and courageous journalists. 
Born in Kerala—his name traces back to the 
arrival of Greek traders on the Malabar 
coast— Verghese was educated at Delhi and 
Cambridge universities, served briefly on \the 
Glasgow Herald and the News Chronicle in 
London, then joined The Times of India in 
Bombay. In 1950, he moved to the newspaper's 
New Delhi bureau, later serving as its chief. In 
1966, when Indira Gandhi became Prime 
Minister, she invited Verghese to become her 
information adviser, the rough equivalent of 
press secretary. In 1969, he left to become 
editor of The Hindustan Times, the major 
newspaper of Northern India. Under his 
leadership, the paper undertook some vigorous 
investigative reporting of Mrs. Gandhi's 
government. Ultimately, this led to Verghese's 
dismissal as editor, which precipitated a long, 
bitter dispute in the courts and before the 
Press Council. Known in India as “‘the 
Verghese case,’ it apparently began when 
political figures put pressure on K.K. Birla, a 
ranking figure in one of India’s major in- 
dustrial empires and board chairman of The 
Hindustan Times. Some people believe it was 
Mrs. Gandhi herself who demanded that her 
former information adviser be sacked. At 48, 
Verghese has become a symbol to many 
younger journalists of the fight to preserve 
some shred of press freedom in the newly 
repressive atmosphere of Emergency India. He 
was interviewed in New Delhi in December by 
J. Anthony Lukas, a former New York Times 
correspondent in India. The transcript of their 
three-hour talk has been edited for length. 











Mrs. Gandhi claims that censorship had to be 
imposed because the press was acting irresponsibly 
by exaggerating the strength of the opposition and 
making ill-founded charges against government. Is 
that so? 

I don’t think so. The press was mirroring the 





J. Anthony Lukas; senior editor of {MORE], is tne 
author of Nightmare: The Undérside of the ‘Nixon’ 
Years, published by The Viking Press this month. 
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in a candid interview, 
indira Gandhi's former 
press adviser and one 
of India’s leading 
editors describes the 
pivotal role of 
censorship as the 
former democracy 
falls increasingly 
under dictatorial rule. 


mood of the times here. These were angry times, so 
it reflected anger. These were times when there was 
conflict and there was dissidence and the press 
reflected that. I’m not sure what else the press 
could have done. There may have been some exag- 
gerated reporting, some overdisplay, some ex- 
cessive comment, but I don’t think any of this was 
of a kind that warranted the sweeping charges that 
Mrs. Gandhi has made against the press—and cer- 
tainty aot the rigid censorship that has been in- 
troduced. 

In several respects, the criticism of the press here 
reminds me of that which Nixon ‘and Agnew leveled 
at the American press. There, too, reporters were 
essentially accused of too faithfully mirroring angry 
times. 

Yes, I think there are similarities between the 
American and Indian situations. But there are 
striking differences, too. By and large our press 
was free, but I’m not sure we fully used that 
freedom. The Indian press has been so busy 
defending its freedom, it often has not exercised it. 
Specifically, we had very little investigative report- 
ing of the kind that has become such a vogue in 
the United States. 

Well, you might be overestimating how much we 
had in the United States. But that's another discus- 
sion. Why has there been solittlehere? ° 

In part, I suppose, it comes from our traditional 
Hindu respect for authority. In part, it stems from 


the close identification we have made between 
government and nation. The Congress party, which 
has been in power for 28 years, was the party which 
led the fight for independence. During the freedom 
struggle, the Congress really wasn’t a party at 
all—it was a national‘movement. So, until very 
recently, at least our press tended to identify party 
with government and government with nation. 

It seems to me that this has also led to a rather 
relentless concentration on politics in the Indian 
press—as if that were the only kind of news there 
is. Would you agree? 

Unfortunately, yes. In part, that derives too 
from the independence struggle. Until in- 
dependence, politics is all there was. Many of our 
greatest editors and journalists were really politi- 
cians first. When they addressed themselves to 
their readers they were really putting in writing 
what they would have said if they were on a public 
platform, which they might have been that very 
day. [Mohandas] Gandhi was the ace reporter. He 
edited two papers— Harijan and Young India. 
Everywhere he went he filed dispatches back to 
those papers. I doubt whether there’s ever been a 
reporter who wrote as much in the Indian press as 
Gandhi did—literally millions of words. 
[Jawaharlal] Nehru wrote less, but he too was a 
political journalist. These men and others were 
running around the country, attending meetings, 
sitting on committees, inquiring into disputes, 
talking to the British Viceroy or the Governor. And 
either they reported on their own activities or a 
lesser breed of political reporter reported on what 
they said and did. 

This obsession with politics is particularly ironic, 
isn't it, in a country whose critical problems are 
economic? 

Absolutely! More important even than in- 
vestigative reporting for us is what we call develop- 
ment reporting: that is going out into the field and 
checking on the progress of economic develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, we have had precious little 
of that, too. Even on the economic side, news has 
tended to be what emanated from government 
offices—handouts, press conferences, speeches. It 
is prospective news: we have a plan, we're going to 
do something next -week, we're going to do 
something in 1978, but not enough of what is hap- 
pening now or why the promises that were made 








‘For the first 36-48 hours, they simply shut off the 
electric supply for many daily newspapers. Then, 
when they got organized, certain things were utterly 
banned—you couldn't report them at all—such as 
the names of those detained and arrested.’ 


earlier have not been delivered on. 

But if the press was really so respectful of 
authority, why did Mrs. Gandhi need to impose 
censorship last summer? 

Censorship was not incidental or marginal; it 
was—and is today—absolutely central to the 
Emergency. It has less to do with the alleged sins of 
omission or commission of the press—though the 
press is not without sinning, like anybody else— 
and more to do with the purposes of the Emergen- 
cy. Publication of news of the arrests of political 
leaders would have stirred up protests. You can on- 
ly react to something that you know. If you don’t 
know that it’s happened you can’t react. You might 
suspect at most, but suspicion is not a strong 
enough basis for a strongly articulated or organized 
reaction. So to choke off dissent the whole country 
was reduced to a series of islands without com- 
munication. 

Well, let's talk about censorship now. How does 
it work? 

First you had a simple censorship order under 
the so-called Defense of India Rules, which provide 
that censorship shall be imposed in such and such 
a situation. But very quickly that simple order was 
amplified by so-called “guidelines.” These provide 
that nothing should be written that causes disaffec- 
tion, that affects production, that lowers morale, 
that denigrates from the office of the Prime 
Minister or the Speaker of the House, that invites 
violence, or hatred, which encourages work stop- 
pages or indiscipline or causes strain in relations 
between India and any foreign country. No 
speeches by ordinary members of Parliament could 
be reported. There was a fascinating rationale for 
that: since opposition members would undoubtedly 
say things that were covered by other areas of the 
guidelines, one could not report them. But to ban 
only opposition statements might seem unduly 
biased, so all remarks by M.P.’s were banned and 
only speeches by government ministers could be 
reported in the press. As you can see, these are very 
wide, very broad terms and can be interpreted to 
cover anything and everything. Moreover, these 
guidelines have continued to come out from time to 
time. State governments have added their own 
guidelines on subjects not covered by the Central 
government. 

How do the censors operate? 

At first, the government wasn’t even set up to 
process copy. They had to recruit censors, many of 
whom were junior officials drawn from depart- 
ments like civil supply or the police, who knew 
nothing about newspapers. So, for the first 36-48 
hours, they simply shut off the electric supply for 
many daily newspapers. Then, when they got 
organized, certain things were utterly banned, you 
couldn’t report them at all—such as the names of 
those detained and arrested. Other things you 
could report only if you referred them in advance to 
the censor—such as material on certain court 
cases. But on most things, editors were told, in ef- 
fect: “‘if you have any doubt refer it to the censor. 
If not, apply your own mind to the matter and if 
you think it is censorable, don’t publish it. If you 
go wrong, you face the consequences.” That’s how 
it worked in Delhi. But various states had different 
procedures. In West Bengal, everything was sub- 
ject to pre-censorship. In the Punjab, they had a 
censor sitting in each newspaper office and clearing 
everything. They even censored wire-service copy 
from the two Indian.wire services, United News of 
India (UNI) and Press Trust of India (PTI). 
Although wire copy had to be cleared at the ser- 
vice’s main office, the local censor would go over it 
again. 

How. do you submit copy to the censor? Does the 
pon ty it over himself. or om. the editor send 

f stories. by messenger? 
"Wat at first,., many, idm would take. their... 
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own stories over because they wanted to stand over 
their copy and try to argue a point. Many foreign 
correspondents did that. But then the censors 
changed the system. You put your story on a con- 
veyor belt at the end of a tunnel and you waited 
until it came out the other end of the tunnel in 
some form. You never see the censor face-to-face. 
On occasions, you stick the story in one end and it 
doesn’t come out the other end at all—or at least 
for a day or two, by which time it has usually been 
overtaken by events. 

You were editor of the The Hindustan Times un- 
til last September, several months after the 
Emergency began. How did you manage to get a 
paper out under those circumstances? 

It wasn’t easy. One would have to keep in mind 
at all times what the guidelines said about what one 
could or could not print. But you also had to wait 
for telephone calls from the censor that would give 
you the day’s specialty—what was on the menu. 
Many of the new guidelines or directives came by 
telephone. I and other editors would invariably ask 
for these to be reduced to writing so we would have 
something in front of us to guide us, but only rarely 
did you get them. Then, as you went through your 
editing day, fresh surprises would keep cropping 
up. Sometimes a story would come over the 
teleprinter, it would go into print, and then you 
would have to pull it out because a further message 
would arrive saying: please kill, this item has been 
withdrawn by the censor. Sometimes, word would 
come that if a particular item was to be covered it 
should be covered only by one of the news agencies. 
A newspaper’s own correspondent would not be 
allowed to file on it. This made life easier for the 
censor: all he had to do was to censor the UNI or 
PTI dispatches and that took gare of the-entire 
press. 

Deadline time must¥have been a nightmare.” 

Yes. The Hindustan Times has five editions, We 
lock up the first one about 5 p.m. Our principal 
edition—the city—closes around | a.m. Very often 
a story would miss several editions or even a whole 
day’s cycle because it hadn’t come back from the 
censor or censors weren't available when the story 
was finished. They were supposedly available 24 
hours a day, but after a certain hour they were dif- 
ficult to get ahold of and maybe they in turn had 
to get instructions from the people upstairs, who 
might have gone home. 

I have a feeling that if we ever had censorship 
like that in the United States, we would find cer- 
tain reporters being particular targets: obviously a 
man like Seymour Hersh, or Woodward and Bern- 
stein, the tough, investigative reporters. Has that 





Some Facts on 
The Indian Press 


Population of India: 600 million. 
Literate Population: About 200 million. 
Daily Newspapers: 830. 

Readers: 8 million. 

Largest circulation for paper published in sin- 
gle city: 301,770. (Ananda Bazar Patrika of 
Calcutta). 

English Language Dailies: About 75. 

Major English Language Papers: The Times of 
India; The Statesman; The Hindustan 
Times;The Indian Express; The Patriot; 
The Hindu; the Amrita Bazar Patrika; 
The Tribune; The Herald. 

Ownership Patterns: Some newspapers, in- 
cluding some of the major English language 
dailies, are owned by large industrial. em- 
pires. Others are owned by political parties. 
A few are family concerns. At least one is 
owned by a trust...) «.. 
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happened here? Do you find that certain reporters 
get their copy all torn up, while others get off 
relatively lightly? 

Yes, some newspapers have been told that 
nothing written by such and such a reporter, or 
cartoons drawn by a certain cartoonist, shall be 
published by the paper unless passed by the censor. 

Do the censors determine the play certain stories 
get, too? 

Yes, sometimes newspapers are told you may 
publish such and such a story, but without display, 
without bold headings. 

What about positive censorship? That is, are you 
told sometimes that you must run a certain story or 
play one big: a speech of the Prime Minister's, that 
sort of thing? 

Not quite like that, but indirectly, informally. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that some 
papers are not, as they say, “cooperating.” I 
believe that The Statesman was told on one occa- 
sion that it was not doing enough about publiciz- 
ing the government’s views. 

How have editors generally reacted to the cen- 
sorship? Has there been anything you could call 
resistance? 

The first day several newspapers around the 
country published blank spaces in protest—either 
on the editorial page or the front page. Then they 
were told that blank spaces were prohibited. Some 
papers published quotations from great figures in 
Indian history—Gandhi, Nehru, Tagore—which 
somehow bore on the current situation. But they 
were told that such quotations were taboo. Then 
there was the case of The Eastern Economist, a 
weekly paper, which decided in the wake of the 
Emergency to have a standard format for its cover 
page: a famous portrait of Gandhi walking with his 
staff in hand. That was cleared by the censor for 
the first issue. But when they tried to repeat it, the 
censor told the editor they didn’t want Gandhi on 
the cover week after week. There was also an adver- 
tisement which appeared in The Times of India in 
Bombay announcing the death of somebody called 
D.E. Mocracy. Then the government said adver- 
tisements were subject to censorship, too, or at 
least the responsibility for what appeared in the 
advertising columns rested with the newspaper. 

So your options have been sharply reduced. 

Yes, unless you're willing to go to prison. Some 
editorial writers have written about dictatorship in 
Spain, Portugal or South Africa to make 
arguments by analogy about India. But I’m afraid 
those parables have gone over most readers’ heads. 

The government claims that in recent weeks or 
months censorship has been significantly relaxed. 
Is that true? 

I don’t see how they could make such a claim. 
New guidelines keep coming out all the time. Their 
scope keeps growing. And it is impossible to know 
what their limits are. Once when I was editor I got 
one of those telephonic directives that nothing per- 
taining to any political development in Gujarat 
State was to be printed without reference to the 
censor. Now how is one to interpret that? It is so 
sweeping as to be almost meaningless. Some of the 
directives are quite amusing. Some months ago, 
one political prisoner was released. Word im- 
mediately went out that this was not to be 
reported. We asked why. We were told that since 
we were not permitted to report his detention in the 
first place it would not make any sense to the 
readers if suddenly they were told about his release. 
Or take the question of unauthorized squatter col- 
onies in Delhi. The government started clearing 
those out early in the Emergency and at first this 
was given great publicity. But then reports began 
trickling out about the failure to resettle those peo- 
ple as promised and some papers began printing — 
very. ee ey stories. about. er Game, 5 
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‘Generally, if an editor fails to abide by the guidelines, he 
and his paper are first given a warning. But for subsequent 
violations, the most common form of punishment is to 
subject the newspaper to total pre-censorship—every 


passed down a blanket ban on all stories about 
clearance of the colonies. I’m not clear then on 
what basis the government claims that censorship 
is being relaxed. 

Well, officials with whom I have spoken claim 
that there is really no more ‘‘pre-censorship’— 
examination of a paper's stories before publica- 
tion. They say it is now largely up to the editor 
what he prints and he is called to account for it only 
later. 

That really hasn’t changed very much. As I ex- 
plained earlier, from the start editors were usually 
required to submit to censorship only those stories 
which fell within certain sensitive areas. Even in 
those areas they might sometimes use their own 
judgment as long as they strictly abided by the 
guidelines. Now, it is possible that these days fewer 
stories are being submitted to the censors in ad- 
vance, but that is only because most editors have 
gotten the message. They know the limits within 
which they can function. Since the press is exercis- 
ing self-censorship, the burden on the official cen- 
sor is that much less. 

What happens to an editor who violates the cen- 
sorship rules? 

Only one editor has been imprisoned so far— 
Kuldip Nayar of The Indian Express. It isn’t clear 
whether he was detained for violating censorship, 
as a warning to other editors, or for other reasons. 
He has now been released. Generally, if an editor 
fails to abide by the guidelines, he and his paper 
are first given a warning. But for subsequent viola- 
tions, the most common form of punishment is to 
subject the newspaper to total pre-censorship— 
that is, all its columns, everything, every single line 
that appears. Sometimes stories would be censored 
in galley proofs, censored again in page proofs, 
then when the first paper came off the press, it 
would be gone over again. Sometimes a story could 
be censored four or five times. If you think the nor- 
mal censorship procedure held up a paper, you 
should see what that did. It could delay publication 
six oreight hours.Some mornings papers didn’t get 
to readers until 9 or 10 a.m.—after most had gone 
to work. The Statesman was put under such total 
censorship for several weeks recently and The Hin- 
dustan Times was subject to it for four or five days 
in July. . 

The result of all this, it seems to me, is that the 
papers all read alike. When I was here as a cor- 
respondent from 1965 to 1967, I used to read five 
or six Indian papers—all in the English 
language—every day. Now it’s enough for me to 
read one. The others are just duplication. 

Well, the papers are now much more dependent 
on handouts, official statements, speeches by the 
Prime Minister and other ministers, because that’s 
the only stuff they know is safe. So they all do read 
the same. 

What do you think the future holds, George? 
Will the government maintain censorship in- 
definitely? 

One can’t be sure. It depends on how soon the 
Emergency is lifted. As I said earlier, censorship is 
an integral—a vital—part of the Emergency and 
will probably last as long as it does. [Since this in- 
terview, Mrs. Gandhi has cancelled elections 
scheduled to take place in March, and the Emer- 
gency seems destined to last for months if not 
years.] But the government is already drafting 
“reforms” for the press so that, if and when formal 
censorship is lifted, it will ensure a more compliant 
press, a more conformist press. 

These are the reforms which Information 
Minister Shukla now talks about to make the press 
‘more responsive to the aspirations of the people’: 
the so-called regional boards, the unified news 
agency, the abolition of the Press Council—things 
like that? 

Yes, that seems to be the next stage in the 
government’s program for the press. 
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single line that appears.’ 


Well, let's take them one at a time. How about 
the regional boards. As I understand this plan, 
these boards would be set up in various regions of 
the country to act as a ‘‘buffer’’ between newspaper 
managements and the editorial staffs. They would 
presumably be appointed by government and 
would apparently include some government 
representatives, some public interest represen- 
tatives and others. What's the purpose of this 
curious mechanism? 

Well, I don’t know for sure. But I can say that if 
government’s intention is really to help the press, 
to insure its independence, then the best way to do 
that would be to keep out, and let the newspaper 
industry press for the kind of reforms it wants, 
tailored to individual requirements of individual 
papers and groups. Otherwise, for the government 
to intervene would be exposing the press to the 
principle of government supervision which would 
be more dangerous. 

You are an interesting person to consult about 
this issue because you are perhaps the most notable 
victim of management inteference with editorial in- 
dependence:in recent Indian history. On the sur- 
face, the government seems to be seizing on some 
of the questions inherent in the ‘‘Verghese case,” 
the whole question of ‘monopoly’ control of 
newspaper groups, and saying we want to protect 
editors like Verghese by providing a buffer for 
them against the bad proprietors who stifle edi- 
torial independence. But, of course, there is deep 
irony in this because of the evidence that the 
government was behind the move against you. 

I don’t believe in such “buffers’’ because | 
suspect that in a great many cases the interests of 
the government and management would coincide 
against, the interests of the editorial personnel. | 
think there’s evidence that that has been so. 

In this respect, I find particular significance in 
another recent development: the government's 
blessing of the takeover of The Indian Express by 
K.K. Birla, the very man who forced you out of 
The Hindustan Times. Recent reports indicate that 
Birla is to be chairman of the Express group of 
papers, India’s largest chain, which now publishes 
papers in eight cities. The Express group has been 
one of the two most independent-minded chains in 
recent years and of course Birla is one of the major 
“monopolists'’ who in recent years has become in- 
creasingly close to Mrs. Gandhi. Is this acquisi- 
tion not particularly ironic in light of the govern- 
ment's claim about the purpose of the regional 
boards? 

Yes, it is very strange. It would certainly seem to 
be a departure from the government’s expressed 
desire to separate big business interests from 
newspaper ownership. This deal would transfer 
control of India’s largest chain to a hugely powerful 
businessman who already owns another big chain. 
This would be a very large portion of the Indian 
press under one man’s control. There are obvious 
contradictions which suggest that official policies 
are guided by considerations other than those 
which we have been given to understand. 

Speaking of monopolies, there's also the intrigu- 
ing proposal to create a unified news agency which 
would absorb both UNI and PTI as well as several 
smaller Indian-language news agencies into one 
vast news service which would feed the entire In- 
dian press as well as radio and television. What do 
you make of this? 

The official government rationale is that the ex- 
isting agencies are weak, financially weak, they're 
not viable in terms of journalistic talent, they're 
limited in management skills. Therefore, why not 
have one strong agency which would do the job of 
news reporting more thoroughly. Although a cer- 
tain case can be made for this, one should also 
note that. such a single agency would be highly 
dependent on government—through the contract 
for government-controlled radio and television— 


and would be a very convenient tool of government 
policy. Coming at this juncture and in the context 
of other changes one tends to look at this proposal 
with a certain suspicion. 

Then there's the abolition of the Press Council. 
What's that all about? 

The Press Council was established in 1965 and is 
somewhat similiar to those in Great Britain and the 
United States. Ours has 26 members, 19 from 
various segments of the press, three members of 
parliament, three “public interest’’ members and a 
chairman who is a retired justice of the Supreme 
Court. It’s supposed to examine complaints from 
any party and make non-binding findings. In fact, 
however, government has never made much use of 
the Council, has in fact almost totally bypassed it. 
The Prime Minister and the Information Minister 
now claim that the press helped create an at- 
mosphere of cynicism, gloom, anger and 
defeatism. But they've never given any specifics: 
that in such and such an instance a newspaper 
wrote such and such. If the government felt there 
was an issue to be taken before the Press Council it 
was free to do so. It never did. So if there’s any 
default there it’s the government’s as much as 
anyone else’s. If an aggrieved person fails to bring 
a case before a court then you ought not to abolish 
the court. 


You know, since I've been back, I've been struck 
by the development of a huge informational struc- 
ture here. There are not only censors, but legions 
of press advisers, information advisers. Moreover, 
there's an intense campaign to propagate the 
Prime Minister's message through billboards, 
slogans, pamphlets, cinema slides and the like— 
not to mention the government radio and televi- 
sion networks. So one gets the impression that not 
only is the government moving to control the press, 
but it is opening up all sorts of new channels for go- 
ing over the heads of what is now a pretty 
emasculated press and direct to the people. Is that 
so? 

I think it is. The government feels it has a certain 
message to get through to the people. Not 
everybody reads newspapers. Therefore, it is using 
all sorts of techniques to get through to illiterate 
people. It’s sharply broadening its informational 
reach on behalf of the Emergency. 


In that context, I sometimes feel a certain sense 
of unreality in our whole discussion about the 
press, the written press that is. Most of what we've 
been talking about—certainly the English 
language press, but even billboards or slogans— 
reach just a very tiny slice of the Indian popula- 
tion. So, although these issues we've been discuss- 
ing mean a great deal to you and me, to the urban 
middle class, to professors, students and, of 
course, journalists, 1 wonder how much they mean 
to most Indians. For 400 million, 500 million In- 
dians, the real issues, I suppose, are can he get 
enough grain, can he get enough land, can he get 
enough irrigation, enough rain, to get any crop out 
of the earth. What does he care about a free press? 


That’s true at one level, but at another it isn’t. 
Although the underprivileged, the dispossessed, 
the illiterate may not be readers of newspapers, 
they’re nevertheless constituents of the press. 
Ultimately, poverty is the essential problem which 
confronts this country and it needs the critical 
analysis that an informed and vigorous press can 
give it. Certainly, the pre-Emergency press, with its 
obsession with politics, didn’t do enough develop- 
ment reporting. But the way to cure that isn’t to 
reduce the press to a vehicle for government hand- 
outs. But more fundamentally, what is the 
freedom of the press? It’s just the last leg of the for- 
mula which begins with freedom of expression of 
the individual. Ultimately press censorship affects 
the whole thought process. So that if it continues in 
rigorous form, then we’re in serious trouble. * 
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Two days of intensive study sessions, 
workshops, lectures and discussions to be held 
at the Essex House, New York City, 
March 31 and April 1, 1976. 


A team of the most successful people in the 
business will spend two full days providing 
straight talk and hard facts on how to produce 
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While tracking the story about CIA contributions to Italian political parties, 











Walter Velez 





you discover that some of the funds have been passed through an Amercan 
import -export man in Milan. Moreover, you turn up hard evidence that this 
man is a covert agent of the CIA This is confirmed by a reliable source in 
Washington. In light of the assassination of CIA agent Richard S. Welch in 
Athens and the role of the magazine Counter-Spy in printing Welch’s name, 
would you publish the agent’s name in your story? 


William Rusher 

Publisher, National Review 

Of course not. What conceivable purpose would 
such a revelation serve, save to sell more copies of 
my magazine, in return for exposing America’s 
foreign friends and quite possibly risking the life 
of another brave agent? That is carrying sensa- 
tionalism pretty far. 


Norman Podhoretz 


Editor, Commentary 

The answer is no. It seems obvious. I wouldn’t be 
particularly interested in contributing to an 
agent’s death. I think it’s disgusting that this 
question can even come up. If this isn’t clear, I 
think there’s a need for some moral training. 


Charles Peters 

Editor, The Washington Monthly 

One can’t emphasize too much that it is the 
government itself, through the Biographic 
Register and the Diplomatic List, that blew the 
cover of CIA agents like Richard Welch. As for 
those agents whose identity the government does 








not reveal, I would be extremely reluctant to put 
the spotlight of publicity on them until I knew 
they were not involved in legitimate intelligence 
activity. I would not want to expose the man who 
was finding out about Russian military secrets or 
where the next terrorist was going to plant his 
bomb. On the other hand, I would be honored to 
publish the names of agents involved in bribery of 
political officials and assassination. 


Walter Cronkite 
CBS News 
No. 


Richard Holbrooke 


Managing Editor, Foreign Policy 

The exact answer to your question would depend, 
of course, on the exact circumstances. In general, 
that is a problem with this sort of hypothetical 
question. I feel, however, that in this case I would 
be very unlikely to print the person’s name unless 
there were some special circumstances that re- 
quired it for a full story. One would have to judge 
the degree to which the name was central to an 
understanding of the issues raised by the story, 





IF YOU 
 BEKILLED! 


_ and the degree to which publication of the name 








would endanger that person’s life. I would point 
out that simply running names of CIA agents for 
their own sake is no more a major journalistic ser- 
vice than running the names of, say, diplomats, 
bank presidents or even journalists. There should 
be some compelling purpose related to the general 
purposes of the newspaper or magazine in ques- 
tion. Your hypothetical question does not dictate 
a clear answer in either direction. 


Michael Zagarell 

Associate editor, The Daily World 

Yes, we would publish the agent’s name. His ac- 
tivities are neither legal nor legitimate. Any per- 
son so involved in illegal activity is subject to the 
dangers that are implicit. As a publisher, my 
responsibility is to the American people—they 
should know. 


Carol Sutton 


Managing Editor, Louisville Courier-Journal 

The cast of characters—that is, the particular in- 
dividual’s name—is not relevant. It is the broad 
question that is important—what’s going on. The 
issue is whether our government is channelling 
money to a foreign interest, not necessarily the 
name of the person so assigned. 


David Sanford 


Managing Editor, The New Republic 

Of course I would publish his name. The press is 
not in the business of serving the interests of the 
Central Intelligence Agency as the CIA con- 
strues them. The threat of death is an occupa- 
tional hazard suffered by persons who would be 
covert agents of the CIA abroad. Part of an 
agent’s job is to withdraw undetected. The press 
has other duties, one of which is to report fully 
and accurately the news, without subjecting the 
story to some arbitrary test of what constituted 
“the national interest.” The U.S.I.A. and the 
Voice of America—the propaganda arm of the 
government—might have grounds for such test- 
ing, but the free and independent press does not. 
The New Republic in 1961 had advancd 
knowledge of the Bay of Pigs invasion and did not 
report what it knew on advice from President Ken- 
nedy, relayed to Gilbert A. Harrison, who then 
owned The New Republic, by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. Later, after the invasion of Cuba failed, Ken- 
nedy said he wished plans had been exposed and 
that the invasion had been averted. I should hope 
The New Republic would not be euchred like that 
again in the name of somebody’s flawed concep- 
tion of what is good for the country and its per- 
sonnel abroad. It should be said, however, that a 








1agazine Or newspaper must be certain that its in- 
mation is correct before it makes assertions 
bout anyone. 


teg Murphy 


ublisher and Editor, San Francisco Examiner 
would not publish the agent’s name, given the 
acts in your example. It is not vital to the story, 
nd it would endanger the life of a human being. 
‘here could be circumstances—such as involve- 
nent in assassination attempts—requiring the 
jaming of agents, but they simply are not present 
n this example. 


William F. Thomas 


sditor-in-chief, The Los Angeles Times 

No. Just because we found a spy doesn’t mean we 
© around revealing the fact that we’ve found a 
py. Exposure for the sake of exposure makes no 
ense. I fail to see the purpose of revealing an 
gent’s name without reasons. If a member of a 
rivate American firm is found to be profiting by 
uch covert activity, then it might be appropriate 
o expose him. 


3ditor, The New Yorker 
No. 


Bruce Brugmann 


Managing Editor, The Bay Guardian (San Fran- 
isco) 

We would use the name if we could confirm the 
CIA connection, and we have used names 
n somewhat comparable stories we have done in 
he Bay Area. For example, we did the first and 
nly story here on our local CIA office identify- 
ng the location, naming the top men, telling 
vhere they live, reporting what they’re up to. We 
ven found the residence of the top man in the 
livision and followed him in by car to his office. 
Ne published the names of CIA agents in Por- 
ugal in ex-CIA agent Philip Agee’s August 
1975 ‘“‘Letter to the Portuguese people.” We 
published the names of the pertinent F.B.I. and 
police intelligence agents who worked with a 
political burglar during the Vietnam war days. 
We have recently published local angles of the 
Army’s Operation Garden Plot and other 
N.A.S.N. pilgrimmages into the Bay Area, all 
with names. The point is that none of these in- 
telligence stories, which were all nailed down and 
have all stood up, was ever carried by the local 
establishment papers or wire services. The ques- 
tion is not why the press doesn’t print the names 
ofi CIA agents who are actively subverting 
foréign governments abroad, but why the hell the 





press is so afraid to do any inependent digging on 
its own or run much critical C I A -F B I -police 
intelligence reporting of any kind. 


George Hirsch 

Publisher, New Times 

No, I would not publish the name. I would 
definitely publish the story and describe the kind 
of businessman acting as the CIA agent in Italy. 
But my sense is that the public’s knowledge isn’t 
really widened by the name of the particular in- 
dividual; I would be concerned that it might cost 
the guy his life. It’s important the story be run: it’s 
a strong kind of story, and you can editorialize on 
the CIA’s activities. But our journalistic respon- 
sibility is not compromised in any way if the 
name does not appear. If I could be convinced 
otherwise—for instance, if the name was that of a 
well-known individual—then I'd reconsider. 


Larry Jinks 

Executive Editor, Miami Herald 

Yes. It’s improper for this country to act as the 
situation suggests. It’s different from the Greek 
situation, because this kind of subterfuge was 
through a private firm in a country with which we 
have friendly relations. It is not likely that this 
would endanger his life. If incontrovertible proof 
were given that the agent’s life were in danger, 
then I would print the story in great detail and 
leave out the agent’s name, but no such proof has 
been given in this hypothetical situation. ... I 
wouldn’t be a party to willy-nilly printing of a list 
of CIA agents around the world. 


Clayton Kirkpatrick 


Editor, Chicago Tribune 

No, provided that the payment was made in ac- 
cordance with the law. If I had evidence that it 
was being done without the knowledge of an of- 
ficial agency, then I would print it. If he acted 
properly, as an officer of the government, then I 
wouldn’t print the name. It’s not fair to take a 
minor figure who is just carrying out government 
policy and make him victim for the policy. If I felt 
this policy was not in the country’s best interest, I 
would print. 


Erwin Knoll 

Editor, The Progressive 

I would certainly publish all pertinent details; 
Americans are entitled to know about the ac- 
tivities undertaken by their government in their 
name and at their expense. And I would regard 
the name of the agent as a pertinent detail—if 
only to establish the credibility of the story. 


| Exposure—and even assassination—are occupa- 





tional hazards of the spying trade. To the best of 
my knowledge, agents are not impressed into such 
duty against their will or without foreknowledge of 
the risks. A person who would shun such risks 
would be well-advised to consider a more 
wholesome line of work. 


H. L. Stevenson 

Editor-in-chief, United Press International 

Yes, assuming his role is actually an essential part 
of the story and the amount of money hehandled 
was substantial enough to warrant mention. This 
is a sensitive area of reporting and no single rule 
can be applied to every conceivable case. We 
would evaluate each individually and decide on 
the basis of the information available to us 
whether to publish, or withhold, the names of 
CIA agents or others involved in clandestine in- 
telligence operations. 


David A. Laventhol 

Editor, Newsday 

Yes, I would, assuming that we had documented 
evidence of it. We would ask the CIA for com- 
ment before printing, and if there was a real 
concern about the agent’s safety there could be 
time to get him out of the country if necessary. 
Why would we print it? Because American involve- 
ment in the affairs of foreign governments is 
something people have a right to know about. 


Jack Anderson 


Syndicated coiumnist 

This is not a hypothetical question for me. CIA 
connections have beer. discovered whose names I 
do not publish. I’m not God. The only exception is 
after they’ve left, such as in the case of ITT opera- 
tions in Italy, but I reveal the names only after 
they have been put off the assignment. 


Carol Eron 

Managing Editor, The Real Paper (Boston) 

We would not withhold the name. The press is not 
responsible for the actions of the public. 
Withholding the name of the agent constitutes 
censorship. 


Several editors queried said they would not an- 
swer a hypothetical question. Among them were 
Howard Flieger, editor of U.S. News & World 
Report, Lou Boccardi, executive editor of The 
Associated Press, and Warren Phillips, president 
of The Wall Street Journal. A spokesman for 
Judith Daniels, managing editor of The Village 
Voice, said Daniels did not want to commit her- 
self, and that she did not feel it would be a “‘posi- 
tive thing” for her to respond. 








The Casualties of "Revolver Journalism’ 


BY JAMES MONACO 

Katharina Blum, a self-possessed independent- 
minded young woman who makes a fairly good liv- 
ing as a freelance maid/home economist meets a 
certain Ludwig Gotten, anarchist on the lam, at a 
carnival party. Once unhappily married, Blum now 
values her independence so greatly that her friends 
have nicknamed her “the nun”; but Gotten in- 
trigues her. She takes him home, they spend the 
night together. At dawn, two dozen cops toting 
submachine guns and sporting eerie plastic riot 
masks surround her apartment, closing in on Got- 
ten. They’re disappointed and angry to discover 
he’s escaped their trap. Left only with Katharina 
for their morning’s work, they haul her in for ques- 
tioning. Katharina is a pretty girl; the cops take a 
liking to her and treat her rather pleasantly. But 
she’ll have none of it. Through her work she has 
met powerful people. She’s not afraid of the police 
and she maintains her cool, self-contained poise, 
and is released. 

Within hours, however, the tabloids leap in- 
to the case. Werner Tétges, star reporter for “The 
News,” starts to work his special journalistic 
magic. For form’s sake, he conducts a few perfunc- 
tory interviews, then turns his formidable talents 
to the real job at hand: weaving a saleable fantasy 
in which Katharina and her lover are seen as 
vicious, if romantic, Commie anarchists whose very 
existence threatens the fabric of German society. 
At first, Katharina is merely angry. Then the 
obscene phone calls and the threatening notes 
slipped under the door at all hours begin to wear 
her down. Even people she considers friends seem 
to believe Tétges’s lurid fantasy: they wink know- 
ingly. Within three days, ‘““The News” has nearly 
succeeded in breaking atharina where the police 
had failed. 

After Gotten is finally captured (several pla- 
toons of paramilitary police stage a helicopter at- 
tack on a lonely farmhouse), Katharina sets up a 
showdown with Tétges. He arrives smiling. After 
all, hasn’t he made “Blumikins”’ a celebrity? He’s 
hoping to get laid. He suggests this. Blum pulls out 
a pistol and kills him. 

This is the steel-sharp morality tale that 
filmmakers Volker Schléndorff and Margarethe 
von Trotta have fashioned from Heinrich Bdll’s 
equally chilling and efficient novel, The Lost 
Honor of Katharina Blum. The film marks a quan- 
tum jump for the New German Cinema, the 
renaissance in film that has been in progress in 
West Germany since the late sixties. Katharina is 
that rara avis, a political film that is as popular as 
it is effective. Until now, the New Wave of German 
directors (which includes Alexander Kiliige, 
Werner Herzog, Wim Wenders, and the hyper- 
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The Lost Honor of 
Katharina Bium is not 
a film about ‘the 
excesses’ of freedom of 
the press. It is about 
that tension between 
reality and the report 
of it that gives 
journalism its special 
esthetic sex appeal. 


prolific R.W. Fassbinder, as well as_ the 
Schléndorff-von Trotta team) has been responsible 
mainly for succes d’estimes. Their films, made 
quickly and cheaply, have become film festival 
favorites abroad, but they’ve seldom succeeded 
with popular audiences at home. 

Katharina, however, is a box-office smash 








of the first order. Since its release in October it has 
become the first serious German movie in many 
years to rank among the top-grossing films in that 
country. Hailed as “‘a major breakthrough,”’ and 
“the first West German film in modern times to 
come to grips with our political reality,” it is 
repeating its popular success story in the half- 
dozen other European countries where it has so far 
opened. 

In the U.S., however, where the film 
premiered at the New York Film Festival last fall, 
Katharina Blum has met, in general, with a con- 
fused and flaccid critical response. Why this con- 
trast between European and American reactions? 
Mainly because Schléndorff and von Trotta’s 
movie, essentially a political act, is susceptible to a 
fairly standard set of misreadings of the sort that 
any political film in recent years has had to contend 
with: what we might call the “‘Costa-Gavras Syn- 
drome.”” There seems to be a primal shared 
resistance to this sort of movie among the 
American critical establishment (and that’s a 
shame considering we pioneered the form of the 
popular political movie in the thirties). 

There’s also another, simpler reason for 
Katharina’s poor reception. For the most part, 
Americans who have written about the film betray 
a woeful lack of knowledge of the contemporary 
German political situation, out of which the film 
grew and upon which it comments with such start- 
ling effect. Now, German audiences don’t need 
the title-card envoi at the end of the film to know 
that Boll, Schléndorff, and von Trotta have taken 
aim at notorious press baron Axel Springer and his 
infamous -and influential Bild Zeitung. And they 
easily see the parallel with the continuing saga of 
the Baader-Meinhof gang, a real enough group of 
anarchists whom the Springer papers, using what 
the liberal weekly Der Speigel calls “‘Revolver- 
Journalism,”’ have blown up into grotesque anti- 
heroes. Springer employs the lurid melodrama of 
“‘Anarchisten-Hysterie,”” which has been such a 
significant element of 1970s German politics (and 
which has helped sell hundreds of millions of 
newspapers). But American audiences (and most 
American critics) do need a little background. 

The most widespread misreading of The 
Lost Honor of Katharina Blum suggests that the 
film exaggerates reality. We have nothing to com- 
pare with Axel Springer and his chains of 
newspapers and magazines which so thoroughly 
dominate the German press scene. The Bild 
Zeitung, with a daily circulation of 4.35 million, is 
by far the largest selling paper in West Germany.* 

For years, Springer papers have been 
engaged in a running battle with the political left. 
He was a special target of the student movement in 
the late sixties and he has taken his revenge in the 
seventies. The Bild Zeitung, more than any other 
newspaper, fanned the flames of hysteria 
surrounding the Baader-Meinhof gang: after 
building up the myth, they then succeeded in using 
it against a wide variety of presumed “‘enemies of 
the state’”’ (and real enemies of Springer). If 
William Randolph Hearst had the politics and 
temperament of William Loeb and if the Hearst 
chain had been at its height during the heyday of 
Joe McCarthy, then we might have something like 
an American parallel for Axel Springer. 

Does Katharina Blum exaggerate the 
virulence of Springer’s Revolver-Journalism? 
Heinrich B6éll was writing from personal ex- 
perience. In Kaiserslautern in December of 1971 a 
bank robbery took place. While the police were still 
investigating, before any charges had been 
brought, the Bild Zeitung pinned the crime on the 
Baader-Meinhof gang, and tried and convicted the 
group in its pages. The Springer papers had a field 





fo addition to Bild Zeitung, Springer owns Die Welt (circ. 

1,000), Hamburger Abendblatt 6569 ,000). BZ (305,000), 
Sorleen Morgenpost (179,000), Welt am Sontag (321,000), Bild 
am Sontag (2.36 million), Hoer/Zu (3.7 million), and Funkuhr 
(1.6 million). Springer papers have a total daily circulation of 
5.3 million and a weekly circulation of nearly 9 million. 





day, discovering Baader-Meinhof behind everyana- 
jor crime. Doubters were defamed, sympathizers 
condemned. Nobel prize-winner Boll, like many 
West German liberals angry at this witch hunt, 
took to the pages of Der Speigel with a quiet essay 
on the importance of prudence and the judicial 
process. Bdéll immediately became a target for 
Springer; he was tagged a ‘communist sympa- 
thizer"”” and “latter-day Goebbels.” As the hate 
campaign gained momentum, Boll was subjected to 
the full treatment he describes in Katharina Blum: 
obscene phone calls, threats on his life, police raids 
on his home (armed with machine guns, they were 
looking ostensibly for Baader-Meinhof gang 
members. Needless to say, they found none). 

The book was Bill’s revenge and an im- 
mediate best seller, causing Springer to drop his 
best-seller list in Die Welt until Katharina moved 
off the list. Volker Schléndorff and Margarethe 
von Trotta shot their film version of the book in the 
spring of 1975. By that time the Baader-Meinhof 
hysteria had lessened somewhat. Most of the early 
accusations ended in mistrials. Many defendants 
were declared medically unfit to stand trial, having 
been on hunger strikes. Eventually, Baader- 
Meinhof became something of a non-event in the 
German public consciousness. Still, Schléndorff 
was worried whether or not he could get the film 
properly distributed in Germany; many conser- 
vative exhibitors had threatened to ban all of his 
films, starting an organized campaign to prohibit 
the screening of Katharina. But he did not expect 
the kind of reaction he got late last summer. 

Schléndorff and von Trotta spend vacations 
each year at a small farm in Italy, outside of 
Florence. According to Schléndorff’s brother, a 
doctor who lives in New York, they awoke at dawn 
one morning this past August to find the farm- 
house “surrounded by 50 to 100 Italian police who 
were searching for a group of anarchist/leftists who 
had recently been freed from prison by a group of 
German radicals.”’ The police were equipped with 
submachine guns and accompanied by helicopters 
on their 4 a.m. sortie. They performed a 
meticulous search of the house and, after some ab- 
surd questions about Daniel Cohn-Bendit (the 
German-born leader of the French student revolt in 
1968 who has not been active in politics for years 
now), they reluctantly left. A warning had been 
given. 

So, no, The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum 
does not exaggerate. But is it still too melodramatic 
to be an effective film? This was the second most 
common misreading among American critics, one 
which is often leveled at films that have a political 
intent. There are two ways to answer the charge. 
First, Katharina Blum, considering its context, is 
no more melodramatic than real life. The liberal 
esthetic insists that black-and-white simplicity is 
bad while carefully and subtly graded shades of 
gray better reproduce the valued complexities of 
reality. The problem is that sometimes those 
nuanced shades of gray are troublesomely close to 
black and white. Such is the case with Katharina, a 
film with heroes and villains. Yet, both the book 
and the movie clearly avoid wooden stereotypes. 
Katharina, heroine though she may be, never- 
theless displays a quirky, not altogether sym- 
pathetic character. Revolver-Journalist Tdétges 
isn’t so much motivated by politics as he is by the 
scent of a hot story. In another film he’d be quite 
an interesting rogue. If he has to invent most of the 
Blum fantasy, well, that’s where he gets his chance 
to demonstrate his art. Behind their riot masks, the 
police aren't all ogres; in fact, one of them— 
Lieutenant Moeding—is more sympathetic 
towards Katharina than most of her friends. On 
the other hand, the Blornas, friends and employers 
of our ‘heroine and prominent in her defense, are 
subtle portraits of liberal indecision. 

A more difficult barrier for American au- 
diences, perhaps, is the tone of Katharina Blum. 
Vincent Canby, as usual, put it succinctly: “It’s 
cold and bright and has dozens of lethal edges. It’s 
very difficult to like even though it has things to ad- 
mire.’’ Like the majority of the new German film- 
makers, Volker Schléndorff has been profoundly 


infudficed by Bertolt Brecht’s theories of epic 
theatre. Béll writes with a bitter Brechtian irony to 
begin with; he is master of a sour, glandular prose. 
And Schléndorff has translated this tone into 
cinema. The film holds us at arm’s length; there is 
a strong undercurrent of satire whose object is to 
allow an audience some intellectual distancing. 
The purpose is not to alienate us but rather to 
counteract the propagandistic power of the 
medium. For B6ll, Schléndorff and von Trotta (as 
for Brecht), the aim is not to brainwash an au- 
dience but rather to set up the political dialectic, 
to get viewers involved in the logic of the situation 
so that they can work it out for themselves. 
Manipulation isn't the aim; reason is. But this 
doesn’t mean Katharina Blum is a cold, unemo- 
tional film. On the contrary, the technique when 
we understand it, redoubles the passion of the story 
because it insists we participate in the experience 
rather than simply observe it. This isn’t-easy to 
do—either on stage, in a novel, or on film—which 
is one reason Brecht’s theories are still very much 
alive now 20 years after his death. They are still 
very valuable tools for political artists, whose 
greatest concern is how to transmute rage into ac- 
tion, how to translate the psychological into the 
political, and Katharina Blum is one of the best ex- 
amples in many years of their continued vitality. 


we all this about esthetics? It’s important 
in itself, of course, but it is even more significant in 
the context of the subject matter of the film. The 
dilemma that confronts Schléndorff and von Trot- 
ta, the filmmakers, should also confront Toétges 
the journalist: how to deal honestly with an au- 
dience. The false moral outrage that the 
Revolver-Journalist and the Springer papers use to 
such effect is mirrored by the real moral outrage of 
Boll and the filmmakers. Moreover, both the 
newspaperman and the filmmakers are involved in 
similarly iconoplastic activities: they are both 
building images for public consumption (albeit cer- 
tainly with different motivations). What kind of 
honor is it that Katharina Blum loses, anyway? 
One (minor) misreading of the film sees it as a 
feminist epic (Schléndorff and von Trotta were 
previously responsible for A Free Woman) in which 
Katharina’s virtue is besmirched by the “News” 
campaign while she herself maintains her integrity. 
But I think the filmmakers and Boll have a much 
more sophisiticated sense of honor in mind. What 
Tétges does to Katharina is to “rewrite” her. The 


psychological effect is devastating. The 
“Katharina” she sees in the tabloids—even in the 
eyes of people she considers friends—is not the 
woman she thinks herself to be. For such a self- 
made woman the effect is doubly destructive. It’s 
not so much what Tétges makes of her that drives 
her to murder—simply that he does have the power 
to “make her.” 


And this is the aspect of journalism that has 
fascinated filmmakers ever since The Front Page. 
It Happened One Night, Philadelphia Story, 
Citizen Kane—these are just a few of the classics 
that investigate the ways in which private per- 
sonalities are remade into public personas that 
often contrast strikingly with their real-life models. 
No, The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum is not a 
film about ‘‘the excesses’’ of freedom of the press 
(to dispose of the last ‘of the prevalent 
misreadings). Like those earlier American movies, 
it is about a phenomenon particular to journalism. 
What Totges does to Blum is “schizogenic’’: he 
creates her double. While we may no longer have 
anything to rival the Springer papers on this side of 
the Atlantic, this phenomenon should still be of in- 
terest. That tension between reality and the report 
of it is what gives journalism its special esthetic sex 
appeal. Straight fiction doesn’t have it, which is the 
main reason non-fiction outsells fiction in 
bookstores today and the best-selling fiction pur- 
ports to be more or less d clef. 


Where Katharina Blum surpasses the 
American film portraits of reporters is in providing 
a political dimension. The real danger of the 
Springer papers and their Revolver-Journalists is 
that they comprise a fourth estate of exceptional 
clout. As Tétges can create a new Katharina 
against whom the real Katharina is nearly helpless, 
likewise Springer can create a fictional political 
climate which quickly supersedes real political 
situations. Yet Katharina does have a measure of 
power, and so do Boll and Schléndorff and von 
Trotta. Such things are difficult to measure but it 
seems to me that first the novel, now the film have 
had a distinct and positive effeet. Powerful, direct, 
subtly ironic, relevant yet complex, The Lost 
Honor of Katharina Blum is quite an achievement. 
No film since Medium Cool, Haskell Wexler’s in- 
sightful 1968 portrait of a Chicago TV-news 
cameraman, has given us such a sophisticated, in- 
telligent view of the complex relationship between 
media power and political power, and the real 
ethical questions which that relationship raises. 
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Are Polish Jokes 
Hazardous To Our Health? 


BY ELEANOR R. RANDOLPH 


There are three kinds of people who tell Polish 
jokes in Chicago. They are the big, beefy Irishmen 
with fists like iron skillets, the soft-spoken coward- 
ly types who whisper a lot, and Bob Einstein. 

When Irishmen tell the jokes, even some of 
the Poles laugh. The Irish have a certain per- 
suasiveness about them in Chicago; they also have 
Richard J. Daley. The soft-spoken cowardly types 
are the ones who wait until Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski is out of earshot before they tell 
Polish jokes. Rostenkowski, a massive man, tells 
New York writers and other outsiders his favorite 
and only Polish joke. ‘“‘What is black and blue all 
over and found floating in the Chicago River?” 
Rosty’s joke goes. “‘A person who tells Polish 
jokes.” The message is seldom lost on visitors. 


Bob Einstein, however, is neither Irish nor 
sneaky. He told Polish jokes—four of them— 
openly on the Dick Cavett show more than three 
years ago, and ABC television and the Federal 
Communications Commission have been in and out 
of court ever since. 


There are ten million Americans besides 
Dan Rostenkowski who don’t think Polish jokes 
are funny. Those ten million are represented by a 
Chicago attorney and occasional politician named 
Thaddeus L. Kowalski, and Kowalski, who 
represents the Polish American Congress in 
Chicago, may become the first American of Polish 
descent to tell a Polish joke to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Kowalski and his ten million Polish 
Americans do not expect the honorable justices on 
the nation’s highest court to laugh or even chuckle. 
They expect them to grant Kowalski and his Polish 
Americans equal time on ABC television to offset 
the impression left three years ago by Bob Einstein. 
That impression, as Kowalski puts it in his legal 
plea to the Supreme Court, is that Poles have the 
following national traits: ‘‘vile manners, habits or 
customs; abject stupidity; animal or moronic 
traits; and vulgar actions and dress.” 


The case began for Kowalski and his ten 
million Polish Americans on Aug. 10, 1972, when 
Steve Allen was substituting for Cavett on the ABC 
talk show. Allen announced that he had a serious 
guest with a serious complaint. The guest was Gil 
Drabowski, president of the Polish Anti- 
Defamation League, who had come to complain 
about the increasing number of Polack jokes on 
television. As Drabowski walked on stage, the ABC 
band played a polka. Allen apologized for the 
band. Drabowski then explained that he had filed 
suits against three networks because of the Polish 
jokes being told on late-night talk shows. There 
were titters from the audience. Drabowski said the 
problem was that nobody really laughed at Polish 
jokes because they were so degrading to Poles, and 
that because they were so degrading and unfunny, 
the networks used canned laughter instead of live 
audiences. At this point, Allen’slive audience began 
to laugh. Allen apologized for the audience, and 
the show continued: 


Allen: I’m sorry (muffled laughter from the 
crowd) Mr. Drabowski . . . come on folks. Now, 
was there any particular (more muffled laughter) 
... 1 admire your composure, Mr. Drabowski 
(Mr. Drabowski was not laughing). Is there any 
particular kind of joke you'd like to tell us to steer 
away from? 

Drabowski: Well, I'll give an example of some 
of them (chuckles from the audience). This joke 
was told on a late night show on NBC. I’m not go- 
ing to mention the host (a few snickers). He came 
out and opened the show and said, ‘Why does it 
take 100 Polacks to paint a house?” and then he 
said, “One to hold the brush and 99 to turn the 
house”’ (unmuffled laughter). 

Allen: Actually the ABC censors don’t like to 
use that word, could you say Polish people? 


The program continued with Drabowski telling 





Eleanor R. Randolph is a political reporter for the 
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three other Polish jokes that had so offended his 
fellow Poles and so delighted at least some of the 
million or so people watching. Then Allen sug- 
gested an experiment. 

Allen: I have your list of objectionable jokes, 
objectionable in your opinion, and I’m going to 
read one of them again if I may, and I’m going to 
use Germans. All right? Same exact joke. I'll have 
to give the Germans equal time. (A member of the 
ABC band, who was identified only as “Billy,” 
agreed to help out.) 

Allen: Why does it take 100 Germans to paint a 
house? 

Billy: One German to hold the brush and 99 
Polacks to turn the house. (The laughter from the 
audience was described later as ‘‘raucous.’’) 

Gil Drabowski left the stage, and when he 
reappeared Allen introduced him as Bob Einstein, 
a talented comedian and actor. Allen then assured 
everyone that it had all been in fun and hoped 
no one had been offended. 


Thaddeus L. Kowalski was offended. Ko- . 


walski and the Polish American Congress immedi- 
ately asked ABC for equal time. Instead, Allen got 
on the air the next night and apologized. In fact 
the apology sounded sincere and all was going well 
until one guest asked innocently: “‘Do Polish peo- 
ple like to be called Poles?’”’ and Allen snapped 
back: “Yes, especially if they’re ten feet tall.”’ 
Allen’s apology being a little short of 
Kowalski’s hopes, ABC followed up with a letter. 
“We are sorry that anything said or done by either 
Steve Allen or Bob Einstein offended you . . . No 
harm or malice towards Polish-Americans was in- 
tended and we are most sincerely regretful that 
you were hurt or offended. For your information, 
‘equal time’ under Section 315 of the Communica- 
tions act is limited in scope to candidates for 
public office and, accordingly, we respectfully 
decline your equal time request.’ Kowalski then 
appealed to the FCC. The commission, aided by 
counsel R. Michael Senkowski (no joke), ruled that 
the network must give equal time only when there 
is a “discussion of a controversy of public im- 
portance.” The telling of Polish jokes was not a 
controversy of public importance, the FCC ruled. 
So Kowalski tried again. This time he filed 
suit against the FCC and the United States of 
America; ABC Inc. joined the suit on the side of 
the government, and the hearing was set before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in 
Chicago. This time Kowalski was prepared to 
prove there was a controversy of public importance. 
Included in his package of evidence (along with a 
number of newspaper clippings that concentrated 
on Kowalski’s complaint to the FCC) was a packet 
of papers from a group of sixth graders in 
Hollywood, Florida. The sixth-grade class had 
been asked to write their ideas about Polish 
Americans and Poland. ‘A poloc (sic) is a dumb 
person,”’ one paper said. “I like Poloc jokes very 
much. Polocks (sic) do dumb things then again 
they do smart things to (sic). When I’m mad at 
somebody, I'll call them a Pollack (sic) because I 
don’t know of anything else, and the person’s prob- 


ably dumb like a typical Poloc. Know (sic) of- 
fense.”” 

While that paper seemed to support 
Kowalski’s view that young people have learned to 
think Poles are not intelligent, other papers from 
other children showed some ambivalence—perhaps 
partly because their teacher was a young woman 
named Teresa Szczepanik. “Some people make 
jokes about Polish people and call them ‘Polacks’ 
which isn’t nice at all, and I not (sic) just saying 
that because you are Polish.’’ Others saw it all in a 
certain child-like perspective: ‘““Some Polish people 
are nice and some are not, I have a Polish friend, 
he is nice. He does not care if I call him Pollack. 
And I’m Italian and he calls me Ginney and Whop. 
I don’t care.”’ But one 12-year-old had her own 
private view of Szczepanik’s native land: ‘‘Poland 
is the amusement park of Europe. It is the place 
where Polish jokes come from.” 

On Feb. 27, 1975, Kowalski and his Polish 
Americans presented this and other evidence to 
three unsmiling federal judges—John Hastings, 
Walter Cummings and John Paul Stevens. During 
the hour and a half of oral arguments, Judge 
Stevens pressed Kowalski to explain what was con- 
troversial about Bob Einstein’s Polish jokes. “We 
are hearing that Polish people are more stupid than 
apes and if [they] attempt to eat with forks, they 
poke holes in their heads—all in the name of 
humor,” Kowalski began. 

“We all know that it is in bad taste, but 
what are the controversial issues?’” the court per- 
sisted. 

Kowalski changed his tack and suggested 
that Polish Americans had been under a personal 
attack by Bob Einstein and Steve Ailen. Kowalski 
cited a part of the fairness doctrine that says a sta- 
tion can allow a person to respond if his honesty, 
character or integrity has been attacked. The 
FCC’s attorney, R. Micfiael Senkowski, Said that 
under the fairness doctrine a person cannot ask for 
equal time if the broadcaster implied that the per- 
son was merely stupid. And even then, Senkowski 
reminded the court, the issue is still whether there 
is a public controversy. Unless there is a public 
controversy, he said, the fairness doctrine and the 
personal attack sections are not in effect. 

‘What you’re saying, then, is that portray- 
ing someone as stupid is not saying anything 
adverse about his character?” the court asked. 

“That is correct,” the FCC’s Senkowski 
replied. 

The three federal judges then asked Kowal- 
ski and an attorney assisting him, Edmund A. 
Godula, to continue trying to explain what contro- 
versy there is in the telling of Polish jokes. 

“The Polish joke represents a point of view 
and it’s the only point of view the listener ever 
hears,”’ Godula said. ““We all agree that they are 
attacks. They belittie people, and [people] believe it. 
We think they should not believe it. That's the con- 
troversy . . . Where are [the people] getting these 
views that Poles are stupid and they can’t compete? 
Certainly it is from programs like this.” 

At this point, one of the judges broke in 
again: “If you were given a chance to reply [to 
Allen-Einstein], what would you say?” 

Godula hesitated for a minute, then said: 
“I’m just a poor, downtrodden lawyer, not a script 
writer. But I'd say that it’s wrong to label people 
like this and if you want to hire a Pole, don’t 
eliminate him from consideration because he’s a 
Pole and somehow you equate that with stupidity.” 

“Then you concede,” the judge broke in 
slowly, “that the issue is whether Polish people are 
stupid?” Godula conceded that was the issue, then 
he told the court a story about his 12-year-old son. 

“I have a young boy who is conscious of the 
great Polish Americans, but he came home one day 
and said, ‘My friend said they’re dumb; they're 
dumb Polacks.’ The Polish joke is unique. It’s like 

(continued on page 24) 
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Gift of Gaffe 


Since purchasing the Village Voice in 
1974, New York magazine’s Clay 
Felker has, like many new owners, 
made some changes. Rarely in the an- 
nals of journalism have such changes 
been so closely scrutinized. There was 
the “‘old Voice’’ and there was the 
‘new Voice,” and alignment with pro- 
ponents of either side was—and is—a 
matter not to be undertaken lightly. 

In the Dec. 22 Voice, U.S. Repre- 
sentative and Village resident Ed 
Koch took his stand. “Dear editor,” 
he wrote, 


The format of the Village Voice, and 
even more important the quality of the 
articles published have taken a quan- 
tum leap forward. I want to con- 
gratulate you on having turned what 
in all candor had been a somewhat 
pedestrian newspaper into an excellent 


journal of opinion. 
All the best, 


Edward I. Koch 

Member of Congress 
Unfortunately for Koch, his “‘best”’ 
had been intended not for the Voice, 
but for the Villager, another local 
publication that had recently changed 
hands and upgraded its news and arts 


Koch: Ouch! Wide World 


coverage. When Koch, in_ his 
Washington office, learned that the 
letter he dictated for the Villager had 
turned up in the Voice, “I let out a cry 
of animal pain. I put my hands on my 
head as though I was in terrible pain 
. which I was.”” His secretary, who 
had misdirected the letter, was “‘near 
tears.”’ Koch, long associated with the 
journalists and political types that 
comprise the “‘old Voice’’ crowd, im- 
mediately sat down to draft an ex- 
planatory letter that would run in the 
Dec. 29 Voice. (“I am mortified!” he 
wrote. ‘‘. . . the gaffe of the year.’’) 

Votes hung in the balance. East 
Side civic leader Romaine Weil, for 
one, had already read the Dec. 22 
Voice, ‘‘was ready to kill him” and sat 
down to call “everybody I knew.” 
Among those she called was reporter 
Mary Perot Nichols, a former Voice 
staple, who says “I was so depressed I 
just went back to sleep.” 

Koch also got busy on the phone. 
He called Nichols, who called Ro- 
maine Weil, who said that hearing 
the whoie story “restored my faith in 
humanity.”. Koch was particularly 
anxious to reach Voice co-founders Ed 





Fancher and Dan Wolf, who as 


former publisher and editor, some | 


say, had helped advance Koch's image 
as a “Village reformer.’’ At the Fan- 
cher residence, Vivien Fancher 
answered the phone in a tone Koch 
called “‘very frosty.’’ After he explain- 
ed, however, “she was all over me. 
She said, ‘Oh, Ed, I’m so glad!’ ” 
Koch finally located Fancher and 
Wolf, who were lunching together at 
Gene’s Restaurant in the Village. Said 
a relieved Fancher: ‘‘I simply couldn’t 
believe it wasn’t a mistake.” 

To observers of the New York 
political and journalistic scenes, such 
a letter from Koch was indeed un- 
thinkable. Voice associate editor 
Audrey Berman was “surprised” to 
get the letter, but figured it was 
legitimate. She passed it on to editor 
Tom Morgan, who showed it to Clay 
Felker. If either man thought there 
was some mistake, they didn’t let on. 
The letter was approved for 
publication—alithough Voice policy 
usually precludes publishing letters 
unrelated to a particular article. In a 
masterful explanation of the exception 
made in this case, Morgan notes that 
Koch had recently written a piece for 
the Voice on the defense establish- 
ment. And Voice policy, says 
Morgan, does include running state- 
ments by its writers. 

—R.B. GORLIN 


Wishful 
Thinking 


Brian Gaffield, whose best-selling 
book, Death Wish, was made into the 
successful film of the same name, says 
he is ready to forego the $50,000 due 
him if CBS will drop its plans to air 
the controversial law-and-order 
movie. 

“To put that movie in millions of 
homes would be potentially dangerous 
to society since there are many impres- 
sionable young people who tend to 
emulate heroes they see on television,” 
says Garfield. In the film, the hero, 
played by Charles Bronson, cold- 
bloodedly stalks and kills New York 
street criminals after his family is 
brutally attacked by muggers. The 
wife dies on the operating table and 
the daughter is reduced to a catatonic 
state. Many critics dubbed the film 
“fascist.”” Garfield is now worried that 





other self-styled vigilantes will follow » 
the hero’s activities. 


ate Bronson (right) gets ready to mug the mugger in Death Wish. Will televising the 


film encourage vigilante-style violence? 


In his drive to get CBS to drop the 
film from its 1976-77 schedule, Gar- 
field has written FCC Chairman 
Richard E. Wiley and CBS Inc. Presi- 
dent Arthur Taylor. He says neither 
has responded. The FCC, however, 
has no jurisdiction over the content of 
programming. 

A CBS spokesman says the film ‘“‘is 
in the hands of our censor depart- 
ment.” “It is clear,” said the spokes- 
man, that the censors “‘feel confident 
that the film can be made suitable for 
home audiences.” 

Garfield is not taking the matter ly- 
ing down—although part of his 
bravado may stem from a longstand- 
ing contention that the film’s pro- 
ducers distorted his novel. “If they do 
show the film, I'll take the $50,000 
and put it into some sort of a commit- 
tee to study ways of preventing such 
violence from appearing on televi- 
sion,” says Garfield. In lieu of that, 
he would consider turning over the 
money to charity. Garfield notes, 
however, that it would be “stupid”’ to 
refuse the money altogether, since 
“there would be nothing to be gained 
from that.” 

—-ELEANOR E. SWERTLOW 


Food for 
Thought 


Last Oct. 8, New York Times reporter 
John Hess and his wife Karen Hess 
submitted a co-authored manuscript 
entitled The Taste of America to 
Roger Jellinek, editor-in-chief of 
Quadrangle-New York Times Book 





Seasons restaurant. 





Best-Kept Secrets Department 


First novelists rarely inspire much of anything from their publishers, but 
W.W. Norton & Co. was moved to lavish celebration by Thin Edge, the first 
literary effort of an untried but photogenic writer named John V. Lindsay. 
The obligatory number of celebrities and book types packed the posh Four 


Strategically enthroned on a banquette in mid-room was New York Post 
publisher and owner Dorothy Schiff. Several people hovered around 
waiting for an audience. Stanley Siegal, host of A.M. New York, a local 
morning talk show, finally got his turn. ‘‘Excuse me, Mrs. Schiff,’’ he said. 
“My name is Stanley Siegal and I have a talk show on WABC-TV. Do you 
ever do interviews?” “Oh,” Schiff replied. “‘Would you get me a glass of 
white wine?”’ Siegal scurried off to the bar, returning with his offering. ‘‘Do 
you do any interview shows?”’ he inquired again. ‘‘Oh, I never do any inter- 
view shows,”’ said Schiff. ‘I’m much too shy.” 











Company. The book, which was the 
second on a five-book contract with 
Quadrangle (the first was John Hess’s 
Vanishing France), was a critical over- 
view of American food, the food in- 
dustry and those who write about 
food. Among the many food writers 
criticized was Craig Claiborne, 
longtime food critic for the Times. 
(John Hess put in a short stint as 
Times food critic several years ago.) 

Around Nov. 10, Jellinek called 
Karen Hess and told her that the 
book’s criticism of Claiborne 
presented an awkward conflict of in- 
terest. Quadrangle, he said, would 
therefore be unable to publish the 
book. Moreover, the other three books 
on the contract, including a nearly 
completed manuscript on 18th cen- 
tury American cooking by Karen 
Hess, were being canceled, due to the 
circumstances surrounding The Taste 
of America. 

Karen Hess says there has been “no 
reason to believe that the editors at 
Quadrangle were unaware of our 
critical attitude toward the food 
establishment, including Mr. 
Claiborne.” An article appearing in 
the October 1975 issue of Harper's, 
which contains, as Karen Hess puts it, 
“the thunder of the chapter on food 
critics in the book,’’ noted many in- 
stances where allegedly Claiborne 
had either attributed others’ recipes to 
himself or vandalized famous recipes 
by changing some of the ingredients. 
The article also said: 

is difficult to take Claiborne 
seriously. He finds McDonald’s Freach 
fries “first-rate” and their hamburgers 

“quite swallowable.”” “Overall,” he 

says, “I would rate them on a par with 

Howard Johnson’s hamburgers.” 

It is difficult to take some of the 
Hess criticisms so seriously. But 
Jellinek felt that “there was no reason 
to look extremely foolish by attacking 
ourselves.”” While editing the 
manuscript, he says, he gradually 
realized that the criticism of Claiborne 
created more of a difficulty than he 
had first expected. He brought his 
decision to Quadrange president 
Herbert Nagourney, whom Jellinek 
says agreed with him. Jellinek further 
noted that “our distributor, Harper & 
Row, also distributes books written by 
Claiborne, which would create 
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another 
dealers.” 

The Taste of America is now being 
circulated among other publishers. 
The status of the remainder of. the 
contract with Quadrangle is still being 
negotiated. 


problem with the book 


—JOHN MEYERS 


Filmed Conflict 


Children of Rage, a fictional film 
about the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
was aired on cable television early this 
year and on Jan. 28 was screened for 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
But it won’t make your neighborhood 
cinema. Instead, the film is encounter- 
ing many of the difficulties indigenous 
to any independent filmmaker with an 
intelligent movie that earned mixed 
reviews, has a thorny subject and of- 
fers no recognizable stars. 

The film’s story follows an idealistic 
Israeli doctor, who decides that Pales- 
tinian terrorists have a legitimate 
grievance and tries, with the coopera- 
tion of a guerrilla leader, to set up a 
hospital in an Arab settlement. His 
mission is thwarted by distrust and 
bullheadedness from both Israelis and 





Arabs, and the film ends with the 
futile, violent deaths of all but one 
principal character. 

Last year, Arthur Alan Seidelman, 
a young American Jew who wrote and 
directed the film, tried unsuccessfully 
to book it with two New York chains, 
Walter Reade and Cinema S. In order 
to open Children of Rage, Seidelman 
finally rented a Walter Reade theater 
himself in June—not without fears of 
bomb threats from both Arabs and 
Israelis, on the management’s part. 
The film’s run was, if anything, too 
peaceful: business was poor. “In a city 
with two million Jews,’”’ the theater 
manager said, “they weren’t coming 
out.” 

Walter Reade and Cinema 5S said 
they declined to show the film not 
because of its politics, but because 
they doubted its ability to sell tickets. 
Cinema 5 President Donald Rugoff 
explained that with the exception of 
Costa-Gavras’s Z, recent political 
films, including Hearts and Minds 
and State of Siege, had been com- 
mercial ‘‘disasters.”’ 

Down in Houston, one theater chain 
did not cite financial reasons. It 
turned down Children of Rage sight 





Scene wale the film Children of Rage, 


unseen, “‘and we asked our people in 
Dallas not to show it. You'll have a 
better idea why when I tell you that my 
name is Levy and my boss’s name is 
Katzen, and we have no reason to 
show this film.” 


After last 


June’s New York 


Were Thine That Special Face ... 


John Simon is the demanding, know- 
ledgeable, conscientiously highbrow 
film critic of New York magazine. He 
is terribly controversial. Many people 
violently dislike him. These passions 
stem partly from Simon’s insistence 
on hating virtually everything he sees. 
In truth, the real problem is that the 
poor guy is just a sucker for a pretty 
face—if only he could find one. What 
follows is a sampling from one 
year—197S—of the film and theater 
reviews of John Simon—who isn’t 
much to look at himself. All excerpts 
were published in New York qutees 
otherwise indicated. 


Maggie Smith in Private Lives: She is 
not a very handsome woman, and the 
period hairdo makes her look like an 
upstart rooster. aspiring to barnyard 
supremacy, which doesn’t help either. 
Even so, she is preferable to the Elyot of 
John Standing, who is above all other 
things, pudgy. Now Elyot Chase can have 
a variety of looks, but must never, never 
be pudgy, and to see him here looking like 
an elderly, deliquescent basset hound with 
a superfluity of female hormones and con- 
sequent adiposity, was, to say the least, 
disheartening. (3/3) 

Diana Rigg in The Misanthrope: She 
has a way of protruding her face like a 
ping-pong paddle, while grinning vapidly 
or bursting into a whinnying laugh, and 
often waggling her head as if it were not 
fully affixed to her (3/31) 

Hedda Gabler: Glenda Jackson has the 
looks of an asexual harlequin and the 
smug expression of someone telling herself 
risque jokes no one else understands. . 
(S/12) 

Chicago: But Gwen Verdon stands con- 
demned to a creeping grandmotherliness 
of visage and sluggishness of demeanor 
that settled un the proceedings like coal 
dust on the lungs. (6/16) 

Reoster, Cagburn: When you _are 





Ladykiller Simon — 


pushing 70 with John Wayne and 
Katherine Hepburn, you are not playing 
Wyatt Earp and Calamity Jane any longer, 
and the attempt to turn a frozen back and 
a floating belly, a caved-in face and 
quavering voice into a Beatrice-and- 
Benedick act. . . . (11/10) 

Lucky Lady: Neither [Burt] Reynolds 
nor [Gene] Hackman strikes sparks: the 
former’s face looks like an armored car 
made, inexplicably, out of meat; the latter 
has a visage that looks so convincingly 
hoboish in the early sequences that it can’t 
be debummed in the later ones. As for 
Miss Minelli, she is herself a perfect 
menage a trois in which lack of talent, 
lack of looks, and lack of a speaking voice 
cohabit blissfully. (12/24) 

Swept Away: Fond as I am of 
Mariangela Melato (nasty rodent’s face 
and all). . . . (9/22) 

Hennessy: Worst of all, [Rod] Steiger is 
an actor who has outlasted his usefulness: 
he now sports an adipose, self-indulgent, 
middle-aged baby face with a rosebud 
mouth in it that registers little beyond 
sulkiness or surliness, and does not call— 


or even whisper—for our sympathetic in- 








volvement. (8/11) 

Glenda Jackson in The Romantic 
Englishwoman: She who generally looks 
and sounds like a washerwoman taking 
pride in a laundry strike she has just 
organized, has nothing romantic about 
her inner or outer persona—unless a 
moon-surface complexion, bricklayer’s 
hands, and the walk of a hoplite can be 
construed as romantic, to say nothing of a 
near-perpetual sneer. And just when we 
had every right to hope that the in- 
felicitous body ... would be spared us 
... we are plunged into the old un- 
sightliness. (12/8) 

Frank Langella in Ring Around The 
Moon: Looking at us through the round 
eyes of a stuffed animal, he sucks on his 
words with an obscene delight, and has 
the most sluggishly self-indulgent timing 
of any name actor. Since he is also vaguely 
slippery, his stage career really had to 
culminate in the part of a talking lizard. 
(7/21) 

Hester Street: And you have to have a 
stomach for ugliness to endure the face of 
Carol Kane—to say nothing of the 
zombie-like expressions she mistakes for 
acting—for the inordinate amcunt of 
screen time it gets. (10/20) 


Of Mice and Men: James Earl Jones 
gives one of his best performances yet, but 
at least for Broadway, an appositely 
pigmented actor should have been found. 
(1/20) 


The Wiz: If there were nothing else to 
scuttle this production, thete would still 
be the Dorothy of Stephanie Mills, 
described as age 15, probably an acciden- 
tal metathesis for 51, which she looks. 
Besides being untalented and unappeal- 


ing, she has a loud stage voice and no- 


stage presence. (1/27) 

Funny Lady: There may be uglier 
women in the world than Miss Streisand, 
but surely none wears her ugliness with 
more Bravura (Italian), panache (French) 
and chutzpah (Yiddish). (Esquire, June) 





premiere sponsored by several peace 
organizations, Seidelman says he 
heard that the strongly Zionist Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress was investigating 
his backing and background for Arab 
ties. Julius Schatz, director of the 
AJC’s Commission on Jewish Affairs, 
says no such formal check was made. 
Still, Schatz was sufficiently worried 
to put a note in last February’s issue of 
Round-Up, his newsletter on films of 
concern to Jews: 

BEWARE! A new commercial 
film, Children of Rage, has been 
=. by resentatives of 
ewish commun cies. It is 
an affront to our Jewish commun- 
ity because its treatment of Israel 
is unfair, wooden and out of 
balance with its extended, exciting 
Genres of Arab guerillas. 

‘atch out for announced show- 
ings in your area and advise us im- 
mediately. 


Schatz says he wanted calls simply 
“for our own information. We have a 
very strong stand on censorship.”’ Be- 
sides feeling that Seidelman’s Arabs 
were livelier than his Israelis, Schatz 
also objected to the fact that the three 
main Jewish characters were German 
emigres, not sabras (they are actually 
from Vienna). 

Next, the AJC concedes that it tried 
its best with Seidelman’s backer, a 
Jewish businessman from Chicago 
active in Israeli-American affairs. 
“Some people from the Jewish com- 
munity in Chicago spoke to him—we 
have his name. He said he thought it 
was a film he should back. Everyone 
has his thing,” said Schatz, laughing. 
“We were worried because a lot of 
Arab money is going into films these 
days.” 
—ANN MARIE CUNNINGHAM 


Snow Job 


“I’m sorry about Chou,” wrote 
Newsday president and _ publisher 
William Attwood on Jan. 12. “I didn’t 
know the old man very well—we just 
had dinner together once—but what I 
saw of him was enough to make me 
feel better about China. The fact that 
somebody like Chou, and not a hot- 
eyed fanatic, was making policy in 
Peking was somehow comforting.” 

Attwood’s effusive feelings—which 
occupied an entire page—were not 
based on mere policy considerations. 
His only raeeting with Chou occurred 
in Peking on the eve of Attwood’s 21st 
wedding anniversary. Chou was ap- 
prised of the imminent event. 


“And have you enjoyed your visit?” 
he asked, turning to my wife. 
“Very much,” she said, ‘‘except that 
we aren't getting m m tights There’ i a 
—_, bei uilt t across the 
a oe hotel and the noise of 
+ ae tha Aa doesn’t even stop at 
night.” 
The next day the Attwoods received 
a bouquet at their hotel. 


“For your anniversary,” explained Mr. 
Ma. 


Chou had remembered. 

Not only that, but that night—no 
subway noise. “That’s why Sim and I 
. . « [will] always have a warm spot in 
our hearts for old Chou,” said Att- 
wood. “He remembered.” 
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The Epidemic 
That Never Was 


BY PETER SCHRAG 
When the story ran on the CBS Evening 
News on Dec. 1, it sounded like a sim- 
ple, though shocking, item of hard 
news. Roger Mudd, filling in for Walter 
Cronkite, introduced it: 
Not until this week has anyone known 
the extent of child abuse in this coun- 
try. Now the first national study has 
been made of child abuse, and the 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Department says it is a social pro- 
blem of epidemic proportions. More 
than a million children are victimized 
each year by abuse or neglect. . . . 
CBS Correspondent Steve Young went 
on to report the story with a mixture of 
pathos, sympathy, quotes from ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ and what appeared to be hard 
Statistical data: ‘‘Authorities say as 
many as 3,000 children were killed by 
their own parents last year in America, 
that 15,000 were brain damaged for 
life. ...°’ What the viewers didn’t 
know was that there was no hard 
Statistical information, that no “‘na- 
tional study’’ had been completed, and 
that the figures were pulled out of a hat 
by a government bureaucrat named 
Douglas Besharov.. He heads HEW’s 
National Center for Child Abuse and 
Neglect and is trying to force every state 


in the Union to adopt a “Child Protec- . 


tive Service Act’’. requiring the most 
extensive invasions of personal and 
family privacy ever proposed in this 
country. 

The act would require, among other 
things, that every school teacher, doc- 
tor, religious healer and social worker 
report to a central state register the 
name of any parent suspected of child 
abuse or neglect, including ‘‘failure to 
provide the child with adequate food, 
clothing, shelter and education (as 
defined by state law) ....” All such 
reports, even if they are false, would 
become part of permanent state data 
banks, and all, no matter how absurd, 
would have to be investigated by local 
authorities. No one, moreover, would 
have the right to refuse access to his 
home to the local snoops. If Besharov 
has his way, any state which fails to 
adopt such legislation will lose federal 
‘funds for children’s services. In 
December, when the CBS story ran, 
people in Besharov’s office were saying 
that this model act required only minor 
revisions before it would go to the 
Secretary of HEW for approval. Under 
a federal law passed in 1974, HEW 
could then push it as a model for the 
states to adopt. The viewers of the CBS 
Evening News, of course, weren’t told 
about any of those things either. 

The CBS story came on the heels of a 
UPI report which ran on the wires the 
preceding weekend. The wire story, car- 
ried by scores of major newspapers, 
reported that: 


More than a million American 
children suffer physical abuse or 





Peter Schrag is a contributing-.editor of 
[MORE] who regularly writes this col- 
umn .on. broadcasting. He.and Diane 
Divoky'are-.co-authors of ‘The Myth. of! 
the Hyperactive : Child (Pantheon): ' 
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Ner Beck 


Somehow ‘expert’ assertions from 
governmental or private 
organizations about child abuse, 
learning disabilities or reading 
deficiencies are legitimized by their 
pious veneer of good intentions. 


neglect each year and at least one in 
five of the young victims die from 
their mistreatment, the Government 
announced today. 

Disclosing tentative results of the 
first nationwide child abuse study, an 
official of the Department of Health,, 
Education and Welfare said the 
figures represented a’ “‘social pro- 
blem”’ of “epidemic’’ proportions. 

The New York Times, which ran the 
story Nov. 30, headlined it ‘Child 
Abuse Rate Called: Epidemic — U.S. 
says Fifth of the Annual Million Vic- 
tims Die.’ The story then went on to 
elaborate the details of the “study,” 
citing a dozen different kinds of figures, 
and quoting Besharov as saying that 
‘200,000 children a year die from cir- 
cumstances associated with abuse: or 
neglect.” Neither the Times, UPI nor 
CBS saw ‘the nationwide child abuse 
study” which the UPI story said had 
been conducted for HEW by the 
American Humane Association. None 
of them challenged the figures or the 
definitions, and none _ investigated 
HEW’s reasons for releasing those 
figures. Some reporters, puzzled by the 
report about the 200,000 alleged 
fatalities (in fact only about 103,000 
children in the United States die each 
year from all causes), called Besharov 
at home for an explanation. That 
figure, he explained, was “a 
typographical error” and UPI had been 
given a correction reducing the number 
to the “3,000” that CBS reported Dec. 
1. No correction ever appeared in the 
Times.* 





*This isn’t the place to report on the asive in- 
vasions of civil liberties—the reporting. systems, 
the data banks, the legalized and often man- 
datory snooping—which are already taking — 
in the name of child abuse prevention. Diane 
Divoky, who provided me with much of ‘the 
material for this column, will cover the story in 
depth in the: April issue of the magazine Learn- 
ing. What's signifitant here is the way The New 
York Times, UPI, CBS. and hundreds of logal 
newspapers and télévision stations aré’ routinely 


’ taken in by propagandists of.sdeial intervention, --. 
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More important was that the “‘more 
than a million’—which Besharov con- 
tinued to insist was accurate—came 
from nowhere. The American Humane 
Association, which is conducting a 
survey.on abuse for HRW /i(but'which is 
a long.way from finishing it) flatly an- 
nounced that it advised people ‘‘not to 
pay any attention to the news stories.” 
According to the authoritative Child 
Protection Report, a newsletter which 
monitors child ‘abuse. ,.,programs, 
Associate Director J. Robert Lebsack of 
the AHA estimates, on the basis of in- 
complete results, that there were 
100,000 to 125,000 cases of abuse last 


year. 

[Lebsack] projects a top.limit of 1 

‘million for the total number of 
abuse/neglect reports made last year, 
if all states and counties reported ful- 
ly. Of these, he says, perhaps 
650,000 were substantiated. And of 
this total, only 16 to 18 percent or 
— to 125,000 were diagnosed as 
abuse. 


The child abuse story may be as good 
an indication as any of a pervasive and 
growing double standard among the 
media. In the last few years the media 
have learned enough about government 
propaganda to find someone to ques- 
tion White House or Pentagon pro- 
nouncements about Russian missile 
strength or Treasury Department op- 
timism about the economy. Within a 
few days of the child abuse report, 
Cronkite announced on the Evening 
News that CBS would carry a series of 
reports about Angola in the hope that 
better information could help avert the 
kind of policy drift that had led to Viet- 
nam ten years earlier. But somehow 
assertions from HEW or from any of 
scores of private organizations about 
child abuse or learning disabilities or 
reading deficiencies are legitimized as 
fact by nothing more than their pious 
veneer of good’ intentions. And when it 
climes t6 television's treatment of ‘the 
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child-as-victim, almost all news judg- 
ment flies out the window. 

Such lapses provide a lethal mix: the 
photo of the battered child with his 
welts and bruises, the mother crying out 
her confession in the police station or in 
her living room, her back to the CBS 
camera: “‘I lost total control and I stood 
there and shook her and hit her head 
against a portable washing machine 
about four or five times. And she 
wass-I think, actually stopped 
breathing.”’ Ten days after the child- 
abuse story, the CBS _ daytime 
“Magazine” show ran a report on 
‘hyperactive’ children which featured 
a discussion of the possibilities of a food 
additive-free diet as a cure for hyperac- 


tivity, without once questioning the 


“diagnoses” on which this currently 
fashionable ailment is based, and 
without once suggesting that most kids 
so labelled suffer from nothing except 
the excessively narrow standards of 
behavior that their elders are willing to 
tolerate. The ‘hyperactive’ children 
who were shown playing’ on 
“Magazine” must have looked to most 
parents like their own children: will 
they conclude, as a result, that their 
kids are hyperactive, too? 

Television loves new ailments, par- 
ticularly if someone who claims to be 
an expert can talk about a “‘problem”’ 
of “epidemic proportions.” And if that 
problem involvés children, so much the 
better. Currently, the Public Broad- 
casting Service is planning a one-hour 
special ...on children’s: - :Jearning 
disabilities, a grab bag of pseudo- 
medical problems even less defined 
than “hyperactivity’’ or “‘neglect.’’ The 
program, supported by a grant from the 
3M Company, will star Julie:Andrews. 
and is to:be broadcast next fall... Ac- 
cording to a handout from Station 
WQED in Pittsburgh, ‘which is produc- 
ing it, learning disabilities have also 
reached epidemic proportions: 

An estimated’ two _ million 
American children are learning poor+:;.:: 
ly or not at all, although they. have 
the general ability and intelligence to 
learn. These children are affected by 


any number of subtle disorders . . . 
that impair the learning process. 


The WQED handout then goes on to 
quote producer Stephen Dick as saying 
that ‘our chief purpose is to motivate 
parents, teachers and anyone connected 
with the problem to contact profes- 
sionals in the field . . . This is a show 
with a happy ending because we know 
how to help the children.” Like the CBS 
story on child abuse, this effort is a 
mask for straight propaganda on behalf 
of individuals and organizations (some 
perhaps well-intentioned) pushing pro- 
grams and “remedies” which are often 
untested and which represent extensive 
intrusions into the lives of those they 
purport to help. There is, in fact, a 
great deal of debate about whether 
anyone knows anything about ‘how to 
“help the children” (except maybe to 
leave them alone) and, more basic, 
whether “learning disabilities’ (LD) 
isn’t simply another set of labels for 
kids who aren’t living up to someore’s 
expectations. 

The viewers of PBS will probably 

(Continued on page 24) 











An Obscene 


Case? 

BY MARY ELLEN GALE 
William L. Hamling, a book publisher, 
and Earl Kemp, an editor, went to 
prison last month for publishing and 
advertising in early 1971 a book that the 
federal government, and Richard M. 
Nixon in particular, didn’t like. Their 
convictions raised some basic and 
unresolved questions about the con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of the 
press, including questions they had 
brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But they went to 
prison quietly. The media, those or- 
dinarily stalwart defenders of Nixon’s 
enemies and of their own publication 
rights, were nowhere to be seen or 
heard. The New York Times ran the 
story on page 55, next to the index and 
just above the late TV listings. On the 
West Coast, The Los Angeles 
Times—which might have been ex- 
pected to take some local interest, 
since Hamling is a Southern Califor- 
nian whose book, trial, and imprison- 
ment all occurred (sequentially) in San 
Diego—buried its couple of paragraphs 
so successfully that having once lost 
them, I failed to unearth them again. 

The ringing silence that accompanied 
Hamling and Kemp’s surrender to fed- 
eral authorities is, unfortunately, easy 
to explain. Hamling is, as The New 
York Times chose to begin its story, “‘a 
millionaire publisher of erotica.’’ (How 
often do you see*Arthur Ochs Suiz- 
berger or Katharine Graham describ- 
ed as “a millionaire publisher of 
violence, corruption, intrigue, fashion, 
puffery and trivia”?) His crime was the 
-making of a, best seller out of the 1970 
Report of the National Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography—a report 
Nixon angrily rejected—by adding 546 
illustrations to a condensed text and by 
advertising his product through the 
mails. - 


A federal jury convicted Hamling, 
Kemp and two other employees of 
“mailing and conspiring to mail’ an 
obscene advertisement. According to 
Stanley Fleishman, Hamling’s lawyer, 
the jury deadlocked six to six on 
whether the book itself, The Illustrated 
Presidential Report of The Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography, met the 
murky legal definition of obscenity. 
Hamling was sentenced to four years in 
prison, Kemp to three years. The other 
individual defendants received 
suspended sentences and were placed 
on probation for five years. The jury 
assessed corporate and individual fines 
totaling $87,000. 

Fleishman’s maneuvers through the 
appellate process kept his client out of 
prison for several years, while a series of 
courts refused to find anything wrong 
with making it a crime to advertise a 
dirty book. The Supreme Court affirm- 
ed the convictions, with Justice 
William H. Rehnquist, formerly of the 
Nixon-Mitchell-Kleindienst Depart- 
ment of Justice, writing for the five- 





Mary Ellen Gale is staff counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union of 
Southern California. 














man majority (Nixon’s four appointees 
and Justice Byron R. White). Three of 
the dissenters thought the First Amend- 
ment allowed the government only to 
regulate, not to suppress, “sexually 
oriented material."’ Justice William O. 
Douglas, oddly, speculated that 
“perhaps we should have no Reports on 
Obscenity.” Since we did, however, he 
believed that the First Amendment pro- 


illustrations. 
Although the newly conservative 
Supreme Court had once again rewrit- 


| ten the rules of obscenity taw, switch- 


ing frem “national” to “‘locai"’ stand- 
ards of candor while Hamling’s case 
was on its way up the appellate chain, 
the Court majority found the distinction 
irrelevant to Hamling’s conviction. 
Rehnquist refused to countenance the 
argument that local standards of sexual 
expression in San Diego or Southern 
California, home of the nude beach and 
bar, might be freer than national 
standards—which presumably averag- 
ed in the preferences of rural Kansas 
with those of metropolitan New York. 

As the Supreme Court has done for 
the last 20 years, Rehnquist dismissed 
the contention that the First Amend- 
ment protects obscenity, however 
defined, in the same way that it sup- 
posedly protects most other speech or 
press. He ignored the warning that 
governmental authority to prohibit 
hard-core pornography will inevitably 
be used to repress political as well as 
sexual deviance from the prescribed 
standards. And he rejected the claim 
that a statute which bans the mailing of 
everything “obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
indecent, filthy or vile’ is something 
less than perfectly clear to the judgment 
of reasonable men and women. 

But the ruling in Hamling’s case was 





overshadowed by the Supreme Court’s 


Who ever heard of William Hamling? 
More to the point, who cares whether 
a publisher of tawdry books, a 
creature of 42nd Street well below 
the offices of the media elite, spends 

_ few years behind bars? 


‘tected the addition of a “glossary” of. 





decision, issued on the same day in 
June, 1974, reversing a Georgia court's 
determination that the widely- 
acclaimed movie Carnal Knowledge 
was obscene when judged by local 
standards. For the most part, the media 
were too busy celebrating the motion 
picture industry's victory to protest the 
book publisher’s defeat—just as, last 
month, they overlooked his imprison- 
ment. Who ever heard of William 
Hamling? And, perhaps more to the 
point, who cares whether a publisher of 
tawdry books, a creature of 42nd Street 
well below the offices of the media elite, 
spends a few months or a few years 
behind bars? The conglomerate media 
do not feel themselves involved in his 
fate. 

Using the “I know it when I see it” 
test for hard-core pornography, nearly 
all of The Illustrated Report is the real 
stuff. Or, if you prefer, ‘sexually ex- 
plicit material.’’ (‘“‘We don’t use the 
word pornography,” Fleishman told 
me. “It’s pejorative.”’) The advertising 
brochure—the only piece of paper the 
jury actually found obscene— 
contained, in the appeals court's 
description, “‘a full page splash of pic- 
tures portraying heterosexual and 
homosexual intercourse, sodomy and a 
variety of deviate sexual acts.”” Among 
the supposedly “deviate” acts were 
inter- and intra-sex masturbation, 
feliatio, and ‘“cunnilinction’’ [sic]. 
There were also pictures of what might 
be described as intimate foreplay be- 
tween a woman and a horse. Ac- 
cording to its brief in the Supreme 
Court, the government introduced ex- 
pert testimony at trial that. these and 
other pictures appealed to the “prurient 
interest’ of “specified groups, such as 
homosexuals, group sexual deviants, 
sadists, masochists, and zoophiliacs.”’ 
(And horses?) 





But, sexually explicit though it may 
have been, The Illustrated Report was 
also political, by any fair definition of 
the term. When the National Commis- 
sion on Obscenity and Pornography 
turned in its final, unillustrated report, 
after two years and $2 million of re- 
search, 12 of its 18 members recom- 
mended the repeal of all laws restric- 
ting the distribution to consenting 
adults of allegedly pornographic books, 
pictures, or films. The majority found 
that, despite “‘extensive empirical in- 
vestigation,”” there was no evidence 
that pornography caused crime, delin- 
quency, sexual deviancy or serious 
emotional disturbance. The commis- 
sion even, dared to suggest that 
sometimes porn is good for us, pro- 
viding positive entertainment and in- 
formation. The most the majority 
report would concede to popular opi- 
nion was that seeing explicit pictures 
may inspire some people to talk more or 
do more about sex. 

Predictably enough, the dissenters 
described the majority as “counsel for 
the filth merchants’’ and accused them 
of authoring, on the basis of “scanty 
and manipulated evidence,’. “‘a magna 
carta for the pornographer.” Even 
more predictably, President Nixon (his 
resignation in disgrace still nearly four 
years away), Vice-President Spiro T. 
Agnew (his plea-bargained departure a 
good three years off) and Congress 
(once described by Mark Twain as 
America’s only native criminal class) 
fell over each other in their rush to 
denunciation. 

Nixon pledged to continue ‘the na- 
tional effort to control and eliminate 
smut from our national life.’’ Per- 
missiveness in pornography, he said, 
“would contribute to an atmosphere 
condoning anarchy in every other 
field—and would increase the threat to 
our social order as well as to our moral 
principles ... . American morality is not 
to be trifled with.”” Nixon not only total- 
ly rejected the report, he also sought 
(unsuccessfully) to suppress it 
altogether. 

Hamling’s advertising - brochure 
capitalized on Nixon's response to the 
commission. “THANKS A LOT, MR. 
PRESIDENT,” it trumpeted: 

Millions of dollars in public funds 
were expended to determine the 
PRECISE TRUTH about eroticism 
in the United States today, yet every 

ssible attempt to — this in- 
‘ormation was made from the very 
highest levels. 

Even the President dismissed the 
facts, out of hand. The attempt to 
suppress this volume is an inex- 
cusable insult directed at every adult 
in this country. Each individual 
MUST be allowed to make his own 
decision. . . . In a truly free society, a 
book like this wouldn’t even be 
necessary. 

That, it seems to me, is a political state- 
ment as plain as anything said in. the 
course of the average Presidential cam- 
paign. Given the history of the com- 
mission report, the statement cannot 
be dismissed as merely a footnote to 
Hamling’s “real” purpose. It is a direct 
appeal to the values supported by the 
First Amendment and,. ostensibly, by 
the millionaire publishers of the non- 

(continued on page 24) 
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Furthermore 


(continued from page 23) 

erotic press. And Hamling—a 
sometime donor to the Democratic 
Party—has accused the Nixon Ad- 
ministration of singling him out for 
prosecution because he disseminated 
the despised report. Considering what 
we now know about Nixon’s personal 
vendettas, Hamling’s charge is not so 
easy to ignore. 

But suppose there were no political 
overtones in Hamling’s battle with the 
forces of sexual repression. Would his 
virtual abandonment by the big media 
be justified? As a civil liberties lawyer 
and a feminist, I find that a much 
harder question to answer. 

There is something distasteful in the 
communications _ establishment’s 
romantic attachment to the rights of 
Soviet poets (and to condemning a 
foreign government which cannot do 
much to the American press in return), 
especially when coupled with a general 
disdain for the lesser American media 
and their minority audiences. Casting 
one’s news nets wide but (mostly) 
shallow is not a moral virtue that suf- 
fices in ali situations. And, on the 
whole, the daily press and the weekly 
newsmagazines are merely bland, not 
broad. Their pages lop off the edges of 
experience, grind emotions into cliches, 
homogenize ideas in the editorial 
blender, and too often portray a tidy 
government of plans and progressions 
that is wildly divergent from the sur- 
prises and confusions of real life. Is 
that what the First Amendment is for? 

The mainstream media, having in- 
flated politics into the central concern 
of civilized society (where it may, or 
may not, belong), express dismay when 
the public continues to give most of its 
attention to the simple intricacies of 
private life. Sex is one of those in- 
tricacies. If the pursuit of sexual hap- 
piness leads many men and a few 
women to the vicarious gratifications of 
pornography, well, why _ not? 
Presumably their choices weigh no less 
heavy in the democratic scales than 
those of the New York or Los Angeles 
Times readers who prefer such 
legitimate sexual expressions as Fear of 
Flying or The Boys in the Band. It may 
even be true, as pornographers like to 
claim, that they are to some extent sex- 
ual pioneers, blazing trails for more 
serious literature to follow in safety 
from the censor. 

But there is another perspective on 
the pornographer’s artifice. In Against 
Our Will: Men, Women and Rape, 
Susan Brownmiller argues that por- 
nography is not the sexually neutral 
freeing of human sensuality from ar- 
chaic bonds of myth and convention, 
but ‘“‘undiluted essence of anti-female 
propaganda.” It is, she says, “‘a male 
invention, designed to dehumanize 
women, to reduce the female to an ob- 
ject of sexual access.’’ Because por- 
nography reinforces a male ethic of 
dominance over and violence against 
women, and concerns itself solely with 
male desires and demands, there can be 
“no female equivalent, no turning of 
the tables in the name of bawdy fun.” 
For Brownmiller, the conclusion is ob- 
vious: pornography should be legally 
banned. .° > 

Though FT fiavé Btn persuaded thaf 
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the genesis of some pornography is 
merely frustration, a hunger for 
pleasure without personal conse- 
quences, for the most part I share 
Brownmiller’s premises. I, too, feel a 
“gut distaste” for male fantasies that 
separate sex from personality. But | 
cannot share her faith in legal deter- 
rence of the human imagination. Too 
many valuable books have inspired too 
many moral arbiters with gut distaste 
for me to be willing to turn over the 
scissors to any government, even in the 
name of the law. 

It is not that I really expect Hamling 
or others like him to produce works of 
social or artistic significance—although 
he has published some science-fiction 
novels and even, in the mid-1960’s, a 
now-forgotten critique of the Vietnam 
war. It is more that I believe in the 
necessity of a forum for ideas at the 
edge of society—ideas the established 
media do not recognize—a kind of 
moral space in which things (even 
things I don’t much like) have a chance 
to be, change and grow. Imagination, 
after all, is the only lens through which 
we can see the world. 


Fine Tuning 


(continued from page 22) 
never know. The detailed scenario for 
the Julie Andrews special includes not 
one skeptic, no one to suggest that 
“learning disabilities” is fashionable 
hogwash; the program’s advisors all 
represent the more extreme views of two 
national organizations which lobby for 
LD programs, the Association for 
Children With Learning Disabilities 
and the Council for Exceptional 
Children; both are listed in the WQED 
announcement as lending “‘their sup- 
port” for the show. That kind of 
representation on this issue is roughly 
like restricting expertise in a discussion 
on energy problems to people selected 
by Exxon and Texaco. 

The growing LD craze in this country 
is already enormous; each year LD 
claims more money and each year it 
labels more children with “disabilities” 
that may be nothing more than some 
combination of excessive expectations 
and bad teaching. Each year, in the 
name of prevention and “treatment,” 
more parents and children are required 
to furnish to local health and school 
authorities the most detailed and in- 
timate kinds of medical and 
psychological information. 

Someday some network may be doing 
a special report on the intrusions and 
the violations of privacy perpetrated by 
the social service system on Americans 
of every class and race, on national data 
banks of “potential” child abusers 
(which already exist), on kids taken 
away from their parents because a 
social worker doesn’t like the parents’ 
life styles, on kids placed in “‘special”’ 
programs which cost great sums of 
money but lead to no remedy and which 
are often dead ends from which there is 
no return to regular classes, on the 
hysteria of an age which is increasingly 
bent on regarding every quirk of 
behavior as a disease. If such a special 
report is ever produced, it won't be 
complete without a segment on how 
television itself became an _ eager 
medium of propaganda for the ad- 
vocatés Of that Orwellian monster” ~ ‘H 





Polish Jokes 


(continued from page 18) 


other things, that “the mere recitation 


cigarette smoking; it’s hazardous to our | of these vile, demeaning stories creates 


health.” 

ABC’s lawyer next posed a possible 
problem with Godula’s version of the 
controversy. He suggested that if 
Kowalski and Godula had their way 
concerning the fairness doctrine, two 
things would happen. Whenever a com- 
edian told Polish jokes, the Polish 
Americans would have to be allowed 
equal time to say that Polish Americans 
are not stupid. But whenever Polish 
Americans got on the air to say 
anything nice about Polish Americans, 
the station might have to give equal 
time to somebody who wanted to tell 
Polish jokes. 

Six months later, the Court of Ap- 
peals turned down Kowalski, Godula 
and the Polish American Congress. The 
Federal opinion suggested there were 
two possible controversial issues being 
discussed: ‘‘whether Poles or Polish- 
Americans are inferior to other human 
beings in terms of intelligence, personal 
hygiene, etc., or whether promulgating 
Polish jokes by broadcasting them is 
desireable.” The judges said that in 
either case, Kowalski and Godula had 
not proved there was a controversy to 
require the enforcement of the fairness 
doctrine’s equal time provision. 

So late last year, they filed another 
appeal—this time to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The petition asks the Court to 
overturn Justices Hastings, Cummings 
and Stevens in Chicago. It says, among 


a controversial issue by its very nature.” 
Then, on page 22 of the appendix, 
Kowalski and the Polish American 
Congress print the four vile, demeaning 
stories told by Bob Einstein more than 
three years ago: 

“Why does it take one hundred 
Polacks to paint a house?”’. . . “One to 
hold the brush and ninety-nine to turn 
the house.” 

“How gan you tell a Polack from an 
ape?” ... “The ape peels the banana 
before he eats it.” 

“‘How did a Polack get fifty-five holes 
in his head?”’. . . “Learning to eat with 
a fork.” 

“What happened when the Polish 
traveling salesmen spent the night in 
the farmer’s barn?” . . . “The (pig) got 
up and went to the house.” 

In all probability, Kowalski and his 
10 million Polish Americans will not 
succeed in getting the high court to 
overturn the appeals court, or even 
agree to hear the case. But, to be sure, 
the august and somber Supreme Court 
justices will not be caught laughing at 
such vile, denigrating Polish jokes— 
especially Justice Stevens, who left the 
Seventh Circuit Court in Chicago to join 
the Supreme Court last year. For one 
thing, Stevens is a prudent and judicial 
sort of man who knows better than to 
laugh at these four or five Polish jokes 
in court. For another, he’s heard them 
all before. ’ * 





Letters 


(continued from page 3) 
letters that they published excerpts 
from them twice. They appeared on the 
family/style pages on Nov. 20 and Nov. 
28. On Nov. 20 the Times explained 
that they had received 250 letters to 
date. Virtually all the letters condemn- 
ed either Claiborne’s story or the way 
the Times had handled it. 

Some people felt that Claiborne had 
ripped off American Express, others 





= 


felt he had been ripped off by Chez 
Denis. Some denounced Claiborne for 
ostentation in light of starvation and 
some accused the Times of catering to 
decadence by featuring the article. 
Beside these letters was Claiborne’s rep- 
ly, stating that no one went hungry 
because of his actions. By Nov. 28, the 
Times had received 475 letters, some of 
which were responses to the first batch. 
This time, however, critics held only a 4 
to 1 margin over supporters. . . . 
—Leslie Tatz 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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Business Manager 
Wanted 


[MORE] Magazine is seeking a Business 
Manager to be responsible for production, 
purchasing, budgets, and general office 


Experience in magazine and newspaper 
publishing is a requisite. Submit resume 
and salary requirements to: 
Robert L. Livingston 
Publisher 
~ [MORE] Magazine 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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LIKE YOURS. 


Sometimes truth is stranger than fiction. And strange as it may 
seem, in 1976, the publishing world needs you just as much 
as you need them. 

Writer’s Market ’76 lists 5,137 different editors who want 
to pay you good money for your brains, talent, imagination and 
hard-won writing skills. 

They want to buy your novels, plays, short stories, poetry, 
greeting cards, gags, fillers, columns and scripts for radio, 
television and audiovisual materials. 

How much will they pay you? Find out in Writer’s Market 
’76! This remarkable volume tells you who these editors 
are. Their names, addresses and telephone numbers. How to 
query them. How to prepare your manuscript to meet their 
specific requirements. How long it should be. How to slant it to 
their audiences. What kind of material their readers have 
most enjoyed in the past. What kind they are most apt to buy 
right now. When you'll get paid. 

This useful, practical information comes to you in the 
editor's own words, as openly and candidly as if you were 
sitting across a desk from him. Result? You know their warts, 
their worries, their wants as never before. 

The 5,137 entries are divided into more than 180 
categories, listed in alphabetical order and indexed for quick, 
easy use. All this information is just as up-to-date as it can 
possibly be. The latest personnel changes. Address changes. 
Policy changes. Editorial requirement changes. Hundreds 
of new markets not included in last year’s edition. 

There are 976 fact-filled inspiring pages in Writer’s Market 
’76, telling you everything you need to know about selling 
your work to consumer publications, sponsored publications, 
farm publications, trade and technical journals, professional 
journals, book publishers, subsidy book publishers, foreign 
markets and a world of freelance markets such as author's 
agents, play producers, play publishers, greeting card 
manufacturers, syndicates, the audiovisual, gag and 
humor markets. 

And perhaps best of all, Writer's Market ’76 brings you 
down-to-earth information ‘about freelancing. How to break 


into print. How to write a query letter. How to prepare and mail 
a manuscript. How long to wait for 
a reply. How to copyright your 
work. 

Writer’s Market ’76 is the 
book that can make you as a 
writer. Make you a little richer. 
Maybe even make you famous. 

And make you friends with 
some of the 5,137 top 
editors in the publishing 
world. Use the coupon be- 
low to send for it today. 





Writer’s Market ’76 
9933 Alliance Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
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YE S|! 5,137 editors are enough for 
. me! Send me —_ copies of 
Writer's Market '76 at $12.50 each. | understand | may 


return the book(s) within 30 days for money back refund, 


if not completely satisfied. (Please add 50¢ for postage 
and handling.) 








NAME 


ADDRESS 


[_] Payment enclosed 


[] Charge my Master Charge C] BankAmericard 


Account No. 
Interbank 








(Master Charge Only) 
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JOBS OFFERED 





JOBS WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS 





A distinguished Eastern graduate school of journalism is 
seeking a journalism teacher of reporting and writing. Pro- 
fessional experience in radio and television news is essen- 
tial; the ideal candidate should also have worked in print 
journalism. Reply Box 121. (54) 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs 
announces the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
Fellowships in Economics Journalism 
for 1976-77 
Eight fellowships awarded annually to broadcast journalists 


for study of modern economic analysis and its applica- 
tion to public policy issues. Full tuition and stipend provided. 
For further information and application forms, contact 

Sloan Fellowship Program 

Woodrow Wilson School 

Princeton University 

Princeton, N.J. 08540 

Telephone: 609-452-4799 or -4804 


Application deadline: March 1, 1976. 


JOBS WANTED 


We still offer one month’s insertion for free . . . with any 
paid insertion in the Jobs Wanted column. Minimum 25 
words .. . or $12.50. 








CALIF. BAY AREA. Newspaper Reporter, 35, seeks writing 
job. Newspaper or magazine. Governmental, legislative, 
environment. Medical ‘“‘beat’’ experience. Aggressive, 
accurate, enterprising. Now with 100,000 plus newspaper 
MA. Married, former Californian. Reply Box 119. [MORE]. 

(55) 
SEASONED ASIA HAND based in Hong Kong available any- 
thing from economic or travel writing to China watching. 
Own photography. Saul Lockhart, 72nd Repulse Bay Road, 
HONG KONG. Cabies:) SAVESTROMCOHONGKONG. 
Telex: 74613. (55) 


Want political savvy in your political coverage? Hire seven 
year newswriter who worked right, left and middle; still 
feels they'll work it out if the press can put them in touch 
with each other. How about a bicentennial beat? Write Box 
118. [MORE]. (55) 


| KNOW HOW | FEEL ABOUT THE ARTS... and will com- 
municate it with clarity and style in reviews, features and 
critical pieces. 15 years experience in production and other 
aspects. CRYSTAL. Reply Box 7 [MORE]. (55) 


MOVIE CRITIC EXPERIENCED newspaper reviewer, 
wide film knowledge, resourceful, New York based. 
Seek free-lance reviews, pieces on film industry. 
Reply Box 104. [MORE]. (55) 


PUBLICATIONS 


MEDICAL MEDIA, news, books reviewed monthly. Progres- 
sive physicians share sources, facts; demystify drugs, 
operations, diagnostic procedures; have contributed to New 
York Review, Times Book Review, Nation, Harper’s. Four 
newsletters $3.00. The Medical Reader, 6605 Lincoin Drive, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19119. (55) 























GUTSY, HELL RAISING, TESTED reporter. Major journal- 
ism awards. Early 30's. Experienced daily newspapers and 
TV. Project warmth on TV, liveliness in print. Will relocate 
anywhere. Box 117, [MORE]. (54) 





SPEAKING OF BOOKS is its own best salesman. Entertain- 
ing weekly reviews, news. Free trial month, samples: Free 
Spirit Features, 214 Old Hickory Blivd., Suite 173, Nashville, 
Tenn. (55) 





Budding Writer, now asst. editor network film library, past 
exp. newspp. adv. sales and layout seeks staff position on 
mag. Specialties politics and jazz. Reply Box 122. [MORE]. 
(54) 
layout, 
Good 





Woman, 25, seeks challenge in writing, editing, 
possibly photography. Diversified background. 
speaker. B.S., M.S. journalism. C. Groth, 1505 Pleasant 
St., Des Moines, lowa, 50314. (54) 





PRIVACY—What do government agencies and credit com- 
panies have on you? And how do privacy demands affect 
the press? Find out in Privacy Journal, a unique monthly 
newsletter on personal privacy and.computer data banks, 
$25 per year. Privacy'Journal, Box 8844 (M), Washington, 
D.C. 20003 (55) 


NEW ORLEANS ON $8 A YEAR. The Weekly Courier, 1232 
Decatur, 70116. (59) 








Tri-lingual writer-poet with multi-media ad copy-executive, 
marketing, public relations and museum-quality item exper- 
ience has not yet found his San Francisco niche. Help! 
John-Christian Menendez, 1936 Bush St., #1, San Fran- 
cisco, Ca. 94115. (54) 
PHILADELPHIA EDITOR/WRITER wants fulltime, parttime 
or freelance work, also have own darkroom, familiar with 
production. R. Warshaw, 6901 Greene St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19119. (55) 








MADE IN EUROPE MAGAZINE offers approximately 300 
pages of European products monthly. Many in full color, 
with prices and sample offers. Housewares, giftwares, gad- 
gets, handicrafts, etc. Subscriptions $20.00 year. PENRUS 
INTERNATIONAL, 300 Main Street, Orange, N.J. 07050. 

(54) 
DAILY HOROSCOPE and WORD PUZZLE features priced at 
only $1.50 each week. Camera ready. Penny Syndicate, 
Box 921, Mid City Station, Dayton, Ohio 45402 (55) 








Aging, liberal drudge—sick of articles about politicians, 
suburbanites, and uptown weirdos—seeks job as chief 
editor of the Village Voice. Reply Box 110. [MORE]. (55) 





FEMINIST FAIRYTALES: Fairy Tales for Today's Children. 
Books, posters available. Send for catalogue. Over the 
Rainbow Press, PO Box 7072, Berkeley, Ca. 94707. (56) 





TV REPORTER: major market experience; distinctive back- 
ground in film, tape, production; female. Reply Box 120. 
[MORE] (55) 


750 Third Avenue 


New York, New York 10017 





150,000 ORIGINAL NEWSPAPER PAGES COLLATED; 
1,000 topics; 1870-1950. Yellow Press, Box 14141, San 
Francisco, Ca. 94114. (54) 
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SEX! ! 
Now that | have your attention, let’s discuss a book col- 
umn. It costs peanuts ...and is thrice as habit-forming 
Praised by friends, relatives everywhere. The unique rating/ 
grading system gives reader “instant replay." Free 
samples—my best advertisement 

Tom Stryce 
THE BOOKSTORE © 
6510 Green Valley Circle, #203 
Culver City Calif. 90230 


For people who are 
frustrated by capitalism 
Yet do not think of socialism— 

WHAT NEXT? 
An 8-page thought-provoker by Jessie Lloyd O'Connor. 
Single copies free; 10 for $1; 100 for $7. Write: Jessie 
Lloyd O'Connor, Little Compton, RI 02837. (54) 


“1976"" CATALOG OF SURVIVAL/MILITARY—BOOKS/ 
MANUALS. 50 cents. Guerrilla warfare, special forces. 
‘‘Survival’’ Long Storage Foods, List 50 cents. Ken Hale 
(MO-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. (55) 
READ THE GUARDIAN—newsweekly gives MARXIST view 
point on national and international news. Special 8-week 
trial sub., $1. GUARDIAN, Dept. MO, 33 W. 17th St., N-Y., 
N.Y. 10011. (Full year $12.50, student $7.50) (54) 


MISCELLANY 


FEMALE SEXUAL PLEASURE can be increased. Hypnotic 
cassette and illustrated instruction booklet guides you to 
liberation through self-awareness. Send: $10.00, Educa- 
tional Publications, Box 124, Franklin, Mi. 48025. (54) 




















REAL BARGAIN! BEAUTIFUL TENNIS RACKET COVER 
which completely covers and fits all tennis rackets. 
$9.25, guar., Meriam NU-bags, 9505 Lavergne, Skokie, III. 
60076. (54) 





And Now There Are Four 


Our newest Franchise 
is in 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 


Look for the first issue 
June 8. 


For franchise information write 
Good Times Graphics 80-32 164 st 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 





MOVING ON? 


Don’t miss an issue. Move [MORE] with 
you by attaching the mailing label from 
this issue of [MORE] here: 





(old mailing label) 











and printing your NEW address here: 


Name 





Address 





City State 
Mail to: [MORE] Subscription Dept. 
* Box-955 " 
Farmingdale,.N.Y. 11735. & 2 




















How toself-publish your own book 
-. | and make itabest seller 
by led Nicholas 


The self-published author of the best selling books HOW TO FORM YOUR OWN 
CORPORATION WITHOUT A LAWYER FOR UNDER $50 and WHERE THE 
MONEY IS AND HOW TO GET IT shows you how! Over 140,000 copies have 
been sold to date at $7.95 and $10.00. That represents sales of over $1,000,000! 


If you are like most people there is a book 
somewhere in your mind. Perhaps it is 
based on your childhood, your job, your 
hobby or your marriage. Any number of a 
thousand things, or all of these. How often 
have you heard “You ought to write a 
book”, or said “One of these days I'm going 
to write a book’’? All you need is a little 
encouragement. But who is going to 
publish your book? Perhaps your writing 
has been turned down by several 
publishers. I'll help show you how easy it is 


to publish, promote and market your book. 


r'LL SHOW YOU ALL THE SECRETS OF 
HOW | DID IT! 


EXCITING HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS 
MANQAL REVEALED: 


* How to get started and a step-by-step 
guide to a Best Seller. 

* How to choose a subject that will be a 
commercial success. 

* Self-publishing versus working with a 
conventional publisher. 

* The facts about vanity publishers. 

¢ Learn why conventional “Best Seller” lists 
are a myth. 

¢ Other self-publishers include some of the 
most famous names in American 
life—Zane Gray, James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and 
Edgar Allen Poe. 

¢ Tips on preparing your manuscript. 

¢ The importance of the right title. 

* How to test market your title. 

* How to determine your correct selling 
price. 

¢ 18 ways to reduce printing costs. 

* Howto decide on the number of books to 
print. 

* Problems to watch out for. 

* Do-It-Yourself printing may or may not be 
for you. 

¢ Working with printers. 

* How to get free nationwide advertising 
and publicity. 

* Samples of internal forms to help you run 
your publishing business. 

* How to get yourself on radio and TV 
shows as a guest to plug your book. 


* How to copyright your book. 

* The best form for your publishing 
business. 

* How to operate at home if you wish. 

* How to sell to bookstores, department 
stores, schools and libraries by mail. 

* How to get your book reviewed. 

* Importance of testimonials and how to 
get them. 

* Establishing credit—the key to 
pyramiding your sales. 

* How to prepare ads that sell. 

* Importance of testing your ads. 

* Getting the best advertising buys. 

* How to arrange autograph parties where 
you sell books. 

* How to arrange radio and TV ads without 
cost. 

* How to determine frequency of ads. 

* How to prepare creative classified ads. 
* How to prepare effective photographs for 
your book. 

* How to sell to book wholesalers. 

* How to test a direct mail letter. 

¢ Advantages of mail order selling. 

* Complete reference sources and sample 
letters. 


READERS COMMENTS 

“Opens the door to thousands of aspiring 
writers who would never see their work in 
print.” 

T. H., Executive 


“Jam packed with valuable tips on writing 
and publishing for those with a modest 
capital and big dreams.” 

M. B., Housewife 


“Explodes publishing myths.” 
P. A., Publisher 


“After years of frustration my work is finally 
in print.” 
C. M., Writer 


“The real world of publishing which is not 
taught in any college.” 
S. M., Student 


“Worth many times purchase price.” 
J. B., Lawyer 


“There's probably a fortune in manuscripts 
stashed away in some bureau drawer that 
can now be published profitably.” 

P. G., Publisher 


“Probably the best way an unknown writer 
can be successful.” 
G. G., Writer 


“Opens up a whole new world to writers 
who are not afraid to express themselves.” 
L. R., Psychiatrist 

IRON CLAD GUARANTEE 

If you are not completely satisfied with the 
manual after you have it for 10 days you 
may return it for a full refund. 


CREDIT CARD BUYERS MAY 


ORDER BY MAIL 


ORDER NOW e TOLL FREEe 800-228-1776 
siete 


TO: ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING CO., INC.. 
1300 Market Street. Dept. 


Please send me 


LJ Check Enclosed |] Bank Americard | 
Card no. 


Wilmington. DE 19801 


__ copies of “HOW TO SELF-PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK AND 
MAKE IT A BEST SELLER” at $14.95 each, plus 45¢ postage and handling. 


It is my understanding that if | am not completely satisfied with the books after 10 days of 
receipt, | can return the undamaged book for a full refund. 
) Diner's Club | 


} Carte Blanche 0 Master Charge 





SIGNATURE 





ADDRESS 


Expiration date 





NAME. (Please Print) 








CITY STATE 





Zip 





Add O80¢ SP. Del. O $2.25 US. Air 0 $4.25 Fgn. Air. ©Copyright 1976 Enterprise Publishing Co. ® 





Cometowheretheflavoris. 


Come to Marlboro Country. “ 


Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's 
you get a lot to like. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 


}8 mg. tar, 1. mg. nicotine— 100" mg: tar, 1.1mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, 





